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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


On February 1, 1919, the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace approved plans which had been under discussion for some 
time for the establishment of an American agency for the cultiva- 
tion of intimate relations between educational institutions of this 
country and those of other countries. Professor Stephen P. Duggan 
was made director of the new institute. The other organizations 
which had grown up during the war and had dealt with problems 
of international education adjusted their relations with the new 
institute so as to insure co-operation. The first annual report of 
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the institute which has just appeared reviews this phase of the 
situation as follows: 


When the institute was about to start upon its career there were already in 
the field two other organizations, namely, the American University Union and 
the American Council on Education. The union had established offices in 
London, Paris, and Rome during the war to meet the needs of American college 
men and their friends in Europe for military or other service in the cause of the 
Allies. Its activities were, however, practically confined to France, Great Britain, 
and Italy. The council, though by no means neglecting the foreign field, devotes 
its energies primarily to the domestic problems of education. As a result of 
conferences between the secretary of the union, the director of the council, and 
the director of the institute, a plan of co-operation between the three organiza- 
tions has been adopted which has eliminated duplication of work and resulted in 
the most complete harmony of relations. 


The new institute has not attempted to cultivate exchange 
professorships on the plan common before the war but has provided 
a fund with which to take advantage of the services of a limited 
number of Americans who have Sabbatical years and can be sent 
abroad to represent America. 

The most productive activity of the institute has been in the 
matter of scholarships. The statement of the report on this 
subject is as follows: 


The problem of receiving foreign students here and of sending our own stu- 
dents abroad upon fellowships is more difficult. Foreign universities have few 
or no fellowships such as exist in ours. If students from American universities 
are to study abroad upon fellowships, the fellowships must be financed here. 
There are only a few, and the institute has co-operated in informing inquirers of 
their existence, such, for example, as those founded by the Association for Ameri- 
can Scholarships in French Universities. Some of the colleges and universities of 
the United States have fellowships for foreign students, though few such scholar- 
ships are of sufficient value to pay the entire expenses of the students, especially 
since the great increase in the cost of living has taken place. During the past 
two years more than one hundred French girls were received into our institutions 
upon fellowships which included in most cases, tuition, board, and lodging. In 
grateful acknowledgment of that courtesy the French government has recipro- 
cated by receiving twenty American girls in French lycées and four in higher 
institutions. But the number of fellowships upon which foreign students may 
study here are very small compared to the demand for them. The war has 
aroused a great interest in the United States in every country of Europe, and 
large numbers of students are anxious to come here to study but have not the 
funds. This is also true of Latin America, the Far East, and the Near East. 
The institute receives daily requests for information upon the subject from all 
over the world and has succeeded in placing some of the inquirers in colleges. 
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In addition to these plans for interchange of teachers and stu- 
dents the institute has established bureaus in foreign countries, 
entertained foreign delegations, helped in the organization of inter- 
national clubs, and published several helpful lists and descriptive 
pamphlets for the purpose of facilitating international educational 
relations. 

The address of the institute is 419 West 117 Street, New York 
City. 

HONOR SOCIETY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A report was rendered in February before the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals by a committee which had been 
appointed to prepare a constitution for a high-school honor society. 
The report was unfortunately placed at the end of a crowded pro- 
gram and was, therefore, not fully discussed. Principal] J. G. 
Masters of the Central High School of Omaha, chairman of the com- 
mittee, asks for further consideration of the matter and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the committee was continued to report next 
year. 

The proposed constitution of the society which is to be the 
basis for discussion is as follows: 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF AN HONOR SOCIETY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


ARTICLE I. NAME AND OBJECT 
The name of this society shall be the Honor Society of American High Schools, 
American Honor Society, or High-School Honor Society. 
Its object shall be the development of character, high scholarship, and 
effective leadership and conspicuous service in the high schools of America. 
ARTICLE II. ORGANIZATION 
The society shall consist of organizations in the various high schools of the 
United States, supported by public taxation, which are accredited with such 
agencies as the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and of those high schools of 
equal standing. Each society shall have the approval of the National Council 
for its organization and shall conform to the rules as outlined by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals and the National Council. 
ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 
Membership in the society shall be based upon character, scholarship, and 
effective leadership within the school. To be eligible for membership, the student 
must have spent at least two years within the high school electing such student. 
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Not more than an average of 10 per cent of the class shall be elected to this 
society and election shall take place only in the semester in which such students 
are graduated. In no case shall the number of girls exceed 70 per cent of the 
number of those elected. 


ARTICLE IV. ELIGIBILITY 
Candidates eligible to membership in this organization shall have a standing 
of the first fourth in the graduating class. In no case shall any student be elected 
to membership who is not of high moral character, and preference shall be given 
always to those students in the above fourth who have shown effective leadership 
in the activities of the school, or who have rendered signal service to the school 
and fellow students. 
In making the actual selection the ratio of the value of scholarship to effective 
leadership and service shall be as 6 is to 4. 
ARTICLE V. ELECTORS 
The selection of members for this society in each high school shall be in such 
manner or by such method as each principal shall determine. 
ARTICLE VI. OFFICERS 
The officers of this organization shall be a president, vice-president, cor- 
responding secretary, and secretary-treasurer, with the usual duties attaching to 
such offices. 
ARTICLE VII. Sponsor 
All meetings shall be under the direction of a sponsor selected from the 
faculty of the high school. 


ArtIcLe VIII. ExrcutivE COMMITTEE 


The above officers, together with five additional members elected by the 
organization, shall constitute the executive committee. The executive com- 
mittee, together with the sponsor, shall have general charge of the meetings and 
business affairs of the society, but any such action may be subject to review of 
the entire organization. 


ARTICLE IX. FEES AND DUES 

There shall be no dues for membership in any of the local organizations, and 
all necessary funds shall be raised by vote of that organization. Each local 
organization shall contribute whatever amount may be assessed by the National 
Council. 

ARTICLE X. EMBLEM 

‘The organization shall have an appropriate emblem selected by the National 
Council. It shall contain the name or initials of the society, the name or initials 
of the school, etc., but in all cases the emblem shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. 

ARTICLE XI. GENERAL CONTROL 

A National Council of six, selected by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, shall have general control of all the affairs of the various 
organizations of this society. These six members shall be chosen for a term of 
two years, three being selected annually except for the first year, in which case 
six shall be elected and these shall draw by lot for the one- and two-year terms. 
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GREEK IN THE SCHOOLS 


There was a good deal said a year ago by the classicists about a 
revival of Greek in the schools and an enlargement of Latin which 
would follow the war. There were conventions which discussed 
the reasons why these hopes should be realized, and there was a 
wave of enthusiasm among those who hold the classics in high 
esteem. It is of special interest, in view of this expected revival 
of the classics, to read of the doings of the English scholars at that 
shrine of Greek, Oxford University. 

What has just happened at Oxford will be more easily under- 
stood if the organization of that institution is kept in mind. The 
governing body of Oxford is made up of all those who hold the 
Oxford M.A. This degree is awarded to all graduates who have 
taken the B.A., have paid a small fee, and have been engaged in 
some literary profession for three years after receiving the first 
degree. The character of this governing body is such that the 
university has been the stronghold of conservatism. If any 
reform measure is proposed, all the M.A.’s congregate from the 
country parishes, from the teaching masterships in preparatory 
schools, and from the homes of the idle aristocrats, and keep 
Oxford unswervingly true to what was. 

Since 1906 the progressive friends of Oxford have been trying 
to move that ancient institution in the direction of modern pr-c- 
tices. Especially have they been trying to eliminate from the 
responsions, or entrance examinations, the subject of required 
Greek. The first vote that was taken on this proposal was met 
with a solid vote of conservatism—and Greek held its place. 
Even candidates who intended to take their degrees in mathematics 
and science continued to be required to enter with Greek. It was 
required of all. 

During the war Oxford, like all English institutions, was shaken 
to its foundations. There appeared a new spirit. This showed 
itself, for example, in the establishment of new research degrees 
designed to fit candidates for the practical duties of citizenship in 
a modern world. When the British Commission visited the 
United States one of the chief matters discussed by the Oxford 
representative was the new Ph.D. intended to attract Americans. 

The modern spirit which has at last taken possession of Oxford 
has now expressed itself in a new statute eliminating required 
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Greek from the responsions. The vote was 434 to 359. The 
conservative majority which blocked this move when it was up 
before has gone, and a new policy is inaugurated. 

The discussion which preceded the vote reminds the reader of 
American debates on the classics. The head master of a prepara- 
tory school made a plea for support in his strenuous effort to main- 
tain Greek. He said he could not hold out if Oxford did not help 
him. A liberal leader pointed out in reply that it is not legitimate 
to bolster up the subject if it is not really needed. If the schools 
cannot properly maintain it without arbitrary requirements, it 
ought to go. The old question of the comparative educational 
value of English and Greek literatures was thrashed out once more 
with the old arguments. The new curriculum and its new demands 
were praised, and the value of traditional subjects was urged by 
those who hold that the whole structure of liberal culture will fall 
if Greek is abandoned as an absolute requirement. 

. Then came the vote. It is a clear indication that in England, 
at least, the revival of learning which is to come after the war is 
not going to take the form of a requirement of Greek. 


LIBRARIES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


In a survey of the ‘‘Conditions and Needs of Secondary School 
Libraries in Utah’’ Professor M. W. Poulson, of the Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah, sets forth a number of interesting findings 
about conditions as he found them in that state. Three para- 
graphs from his summary chapter are worth emphasizing as apply- 
ing to all high schools. These paragraphs are as follows: 


In planning new high-school buildings the expert assistance of a trained 
librarian should be obtained to insure that architecturally at least the future 
library needs of the school will be adequately provided for. People having to do 
with the final approval of such plans should realize fully that ‘‘crudely designed 
libraries are wasteful of funds, of space, of time, and of educational force.” 

The ‘“‘cubby-hole”’ or “‘ticket-office” affairs in schools already built should be 
abandoned as libraries and the books moved to some large and appropriate room 
that can be made into a “place of refinement, comfort, attractiveness and inspira- 
tion.” Suggestive interior views of library rooms of different sizes showing suit- 
able equipment are to be found in several of the references in the bibliography. 

Too much cannot be said as to the importance of having the best librarian 
that it is possible to secure in order that the library may function to the extent 
that it should. The efficiency of a school employing as many as ten teachers 
will be increased if one of these is employed mainly to look after its library 
interests. 
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WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The first bulletin of the Wisconsin Association for Educational 
Research was mailed to the members of the association in March’ 
by the secretary, Cecile White Flemming, state supervisor of 
educational measurements. The bulletin was issued in mimeo- 
graphedform. Itreports the minutes of the first business meeting of 
the association held at the time of the State Teachers’ Association 
in Milwaukee, November 5, the list of members to date, and a 
statement of the various investigations completed during the 
present year, now in progress, or planned for the immediate future 
by the members of the association. 

The new organization was formed to stimulate educational 
investigations on the part of the school men of Wisconsin and to 
keep the members in touch with one another as to the studies of 
educational problems on which they are severally engaged. The 
first number of the bulletin is decidedly interesting in that it 
reports investigations from most of the members. The record of 
studies compares favorably with reports issued by the National 
Association of Directors of Educational Research. From the 
investigations reported by instructors in the normal schools it is 
evident that these men have a keen interest in the scientific solution 
of the problems confronting them and that with a reduction in 
their schedules which would give more time for research they would 
become a productive group in their contributions to educational 
research. 

SALARIES FOR PERIODS OF SERVICE 

The discussion of the grounds on which increases in teachers’ 
salaries may properly be based goes on in various quarters in a way 
to indicate that there is a struggle on between the merit system 
and the union labor demand for flat increases. The city of New 
York is as usual a storm center in this discussion. The director of 
the Public Education Association has taken a stand in this matter 
which should be supported. His statement is as follows: 

We have received a communication from a teacher in the New York City 
high schools, asking us to approve an amendment to the salary bills at Albany 
which will make the annual salary increments for teachers automatic instead of 
dependent, as at present, upon the certification of satisfactory service by superior 
officers. 

We regard such a proposition as extremely unwise. 
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The public has been called upon to support increased compensation for 
teachers on the plea that the best teachers must be attracted to, and kept in, 
the service. 

The public, in acceding to the demand for such increased compensation, is 
therefore justified in insisting that advancement and promotion in the service 
shall depend primarily upon the quality of service rendered. 

It would be unfair to the progressive element in the teaching profession, as 
well as to the public, for teachers to advance on any other basis. 

The schools exist for the children. No teacher has a right to ask for recogni- 
tion who is not worthy, by virtue of her work, to receive such recognition. Merely 
staying on from year to year is no just reason for seeking advancement. 

This teacher tells us, however: 

“The placing of such arbitrary power in the hands of the principals results 
not only in depriving many worthy teachers of their just increases, but it also 
forces the teachers into such a humiliating submissiveness that they cannot do 
any independent thinking or acting, and, in time, they lose interest and pride in 
their work. Whenever a fairly favorable opportunity offers, they leave the 
system entirely to enter a field where initiative and independence are sought 
after rather than stifled.” 

If such a condition exists, it is certainly unfortunate. We agree with our 
correspondent that it should be corrected. But the cure is not in removing the 
requirement of efficient service as a condition of advancement, but, rather, in 
improving the present method of appraising a teacher’s fitness. 

Surely the dead, wooden routine of automatic advancement would not thrill 
the energetic and ambitious teacher who would be compelled to mark step with 
everyone else in the service who happened to have the same number of years of 
experience! And such teachers are those whom the public wishes to keep and 
to advance to positions of importance. 

“In the interest of good teaching and fair play,”’ therefore, to quote again 
from our correspondent, we must decline his request and urge that every step 
be taken to see that only those teachers who are fit shall survive and receive the 
rewards of merit. 

We must get and keep the best teachers for our children. 


EFFICIENCY UNDER THREAT OF DISMISSAL 


A series of communications bearing the letter head, ‘Office of 
Wm. J. Shearer, A.M., Ph.D., Educational Expert, Elizabeth, 
N. J.,”" contains among other matters a letter addressed to ‘“My 
dear Superintendent.” This letter is marked personal, and it 
stimulates attention by putting it up to the superintendent in no 
uncertain terms. The offer of co-operation, if such it may be 
called, is as follows: 


After you have read and carefully considered, will you hand enclosed letter 
to board? Thanks. 
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My earnest desire is to work with and through you; to give you the benefit 
of my many years of study, experience, and proving the solution of this perplexing 
problem, in such a way as to greatly increase your power, influence, and effective- 
ness, and not, in any way impair them. 

Only when superintendent and board have refused to respond, have I finally 
agreed to make investigation and report to mayor, council, civic association, or 
local paper. I regret that, in a number of cases, this has resulted in a demand for 
change of administration. This is but a beginning of a propaganda for increased 
efficiency. It will be continuous and reach every parent in every city. Sooner 
or later your city will fall into line. Why not be among the first? 


The letter then details how Mr. Superintendent is to be aided 
if he reacts properly. The financial key to the situation is given 
at the end of the letter as follows: 


The plan in no way interferes with what you are doing in methods, course 
of study, etc. It merely makes it possible for you to reach the ends you long have 
sought in more efficient organization. My charge to board for taking this up 
with you, in detail, is $250. 

Hope you will urge plan, let me hear from you, and send me report on your 
schools. 


In a second letter which is to go to the board the following 
promises are made: 


1. The schools will, at once, take care of at least 10 per cent more pupils, 
thus doing away with part-time classes, and often saving need of an additional 
building. Is that not worth while? 

2. A proper plan will save $10 per pupil, each year, now worse than wasted 
by holding all to the pace of the slowest. Multiply $10 by the number of your 
pupils and decide if this is not vital. 

3. It will save one-third the annual cost of running the schools, if pupils 
receive but the same amount of education, as they will finish in two-thirds the 
time now taken. Is that important? 

4. As all but the slowest will gain time, the school plant will take care of 
one-third more pupils in a giventime. There will, therefore, be enormous saving, 
not merely in the providing of buildings, but also in expense for teachers, etc. 
Is that worth considering? Would not any one of the above justify immediate 
action? 

This plan has often been tried, never denied, and has been uniformly endorsed 
as effective. The official records of New York City, Philadelphia, and other 
cities show that, as a result of the adoption of some of my suggestions, a million 
pupils have gained time, without expense or friction. None, before I showed 
a way. 


The end of this letter is no less impressive than some of the 
earlier paragraphs quoted. It is as follows: 
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This is the best time to take up this matter. I have time to give this aid in 
a few more cities; so would be glad to work with your superintendent. My 
charge for this service is reasonable, dependent upon number of schools and 
time spent. 

I have written your board several times on this subject but have had no 
response. Is its importance to taxpayers, pupils, parents, and teachers not so 
great as to demand attention and action? May I hear from you on this matter? 


The editors of the School Review are impressed, as they read the 
campaigns conducted by journals of other professions, with the 
really small amount of quackery from which the educational world 
suffers. There are, of course, scandalous mispractices from time 
to time in public education, but the deliberate hold-up game and 
the get-rich-quick promises do not often appear in public-school 
administration. When they do appear, we believe that free pub- 
licity constitutes the best treatment. 

Returning to the correspondence above quoted, we believe that 
it should be made the subject of professional examination by a 
committee of the Department of Superintendence. 


Fae A COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 
Fergus County is in the central part of the state of Montana. 


It supports at Lewiston a large county high school. The kind of 
institution which has been developed at this center is worthy of 
study by those who are interested in the development of American 
secondary schools. 

This school has introduced into its curriculum an unusually full 
series of academic and practical subjects. It maintains student 
activities of the most varied types. Perhaps the breadth of its 
plan can be best illustrated by repeating one section of the report 
which was made at the end of the third year of the present adminis- 
tration. This section deals with the extension activities of the 
school. It is as follows: 

For the past three years each department, wherever possible, has been 
steadily pushing its activities out into the county. The agricultural department 
in the past three years has tested hundreds of samples of seeds for purity and 
germination, has tested milk, analyzed soils, assisted the county agent in gopher 
campaigns and in other activities. Over 175 bushels of poisoned grain were pre- 
pared for distribution to the farmers last spring by the students of the agricultural 
department. The agricultural instructor is also the county leader for boys’ 
and girls’ clubs.. The biology department has helped in identification of weeds 
and in weed campaigns. The home economics department has assisted the county 
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agents, helped with the club work, and rendered aid to the rural schools through 
the county superintendent's office. It also assisted in Red Cross work and other 
war activities whenever opportunity was given. The English and history depart- 
ments have furnished suggestions and materials for community programs and 
plays to nearly 150 rural teachers and communities in the past two years. A 
public information bureau has also been established by these departments where 
outside persons and communities may secure all information and materials for a 
study of current topics. Traveling libraries have been sent out to rural schools, 
and through the rural teachers distributed to the people of the rural communities. 
The equivalent of over 3,000 volumes was distributed this past year. The 
chemistry and physics departments have analyzed water and minerals. The 
manual arts department has made an excellent collection of plans for farm build- 
ings, and has planned and made estimates for farmers for different farm structures. 
It has devised home conveniences and labor-saving devices that are now in use in 
many homes in the county. During the past year over 175 farmers have been 
given advice and assistance in automobile, gas engine, and tractor difficulties. 
The music department co-operated with the county superintendent in establishing 
circuits for music supervisors in the smaller towns and rural districts in Fergus 
County, and has assisted throughout the county in community singing programs. 
The business department in the past three years has got out nearly 500,000 letters 
for private and community service organizations. The entire school has co- 
operated with the county superintendent in rendering aid to rural schools, assist- 
ing with the meetings of the Fergus County Trustees’ Association, and has 
helped with the County Eighth Grade and High School Annual Spring Meet. 

To meet the needs of the boys on the farms more thoroughly, a winter course 
was started two years ago. It runs from November 1 to March 15, and the 
equivalent of one-half year of regular high-school work is done. This course is 
of a practical nature and relates mostly to the activities of farm life. Over fifty 
boys took advantage of this work the past year. A six weeks’ course in gas 
engine, automobile, and tractors is offered to men during the winter. Over 
thirty applications from men from different parts of the county for the course 
this coming winter are now on file. It is planned this coming year to offer a 
six weeks’ course for women in dressmaking, home nursing, and applied art. 
An opportunity will also be given them to make home conveniences and labor- 
saving devices in the shop. 

For the past three years, in co-operation with the county agents, the Farm 
Bureau, and the State College of Agriculture, a Farmers’ Week has been held. 
Each year the enrolment has steadily increased until last year a total of 850 men 
and women were enrolled. 

In co-operation with the county superintendents of Fergus, Chouteau, 
Wheatland, and Meagher counties, a six weeks’ summer school for teachers and 
other students has also been held. This summer approximately 350 teachers and 
students under the supervision of 20 instructors, in addition to outside lecturers, 
will be in attendance. If, to the regular enrolment of the school here, there be 
added those who receive instructions during Farmers’ Week and summer school, 
the total will crowd the two thousand mark. The administration and the entire 
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faculty believe that the institution should stand for the education of the people 
regardless of age. Consequently adults are admitted to any class in any subject, 
provided they are able to carry the work satisfactorily. : 

There is a strong demand for night-school work. This is a problem for the 
city rather than the county. For two years the City Board of Education used 
the building for some night-school work, but last year the work was discontinued. 
This coming year the administration hopes, with the help of federal and state 
funds from the Smith-Hughes Act, to start again the night-school work. One 
tax should cover the cost of all educational instruction in the community without 
having to pay tuition to private institutions and so-called finishing institutions 
for work that may be just as efficiently carried on in your public institutions. 

The administration and the entire county high-school faculty believe that a 
school building, in order to return the greatest dividends to the people, should be 
idle as little as possible. Accordingly the county high school has been kept open 
practically the year around. It has been thrown open to public meetings. 
During the past year from November 1 to March 15, with the exception of the 
period of the influenza scare, the gymnasium was in almost constant use for 
athletics and other purposes from eight in the morning until ten at night. During 
the period of the war all the faculty members assisted in Liberty Loan drives, 
War Savings Stamp campaigns, and in other activities whenever an opportunity 
was given. The student body alone bought $10,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps. Members of the faculty have taken part in 316 community meetings 
outside of Lewiston during the past three years. 


A TRUE BASIS FOR RE-ELECTION 


There are doubtless other cases in which school men have laid 
down in advance the principles which would constitute their 
programs if they were elected to positions of importance, but the 
present case is so clear cut and wholesome in its tone that it is 
worthy of comment. The statement below is copied from the 
Illinois State Register published in Springfield. It would be well 
if the habit grew of writing such letters as is here reproduced. 


I. M. Allen, superintendent of schools of Springfield, whom the Board of 
Education will request to serve for another term, today establishes a precedent 
by publishing to the public a complete statement of the policy that will be pursued 
by him should he be re-elected and a statement of his position on the questions 
that have been generally under discussion of late. 

This statement of the superintendent is by no means intended in the spirit 
of dictation to the Board of Education as to the policy it shall pursue but rather 
as a candid statement of the views of the superintendent to be considered by the 
members before taking action on the election of a superintendent. 

He submits with his introductory statement a detailed plan for a salary 
schedule based upon efficiency and service. He makes it plain that in submitting 
his program he is not stickling for details but for principles in dealing with school 
problems. The address which covers much ground follows: 
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SPRINGFIELD, ILLinors. April 1, 1920 
Board of Education, School District No. 186. 
Sangamon County, Illinois. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

No superintendent of schools who is not a mere time-server could go through 
the stress and strain of the past three months with teachers and patrons confused 
and bewildered over facts and policies that should in no wise be in issue, without 
attempting at least to define clearly his own position on some of the issues in 
conflict. I prefer to state my platform before I am re-elected rather than to 
announce it subsequently. This leaves you absolutely free to weigh carefully 
the merit of the policies advocated and if you choose me again as your leader, as I 
sincerely hope, we shall begin our new school year with a mutual understanding 
between ourselves and the public. Let me say, by way of explanation, that the 
platform I announce here is not put forward as final in detail or in any way dog- 
matic; it is, rather, tentative. I ask you to consider whether or not you agree 
with me in principle; the details may be modified or rejected. 

1. The Board of Education is the only legally constituted body to determine 
the educational and administrative policies of the public schools.. It could not, 
if it chose, delegate its authority to interested parties, school clubs or teachers’ 
organizations. The members of the Board of Education are chosen to represent 
the entire Springfield schoo! district and they must not surrender this responsibil- 
ity by leaving the decision of important issues to the vote of partisan groups. 
On the other hand, the Board of Education should do everything in its power to 
understand the points of view of patrons and teachers in reference to all of its 
policies, It is, therefore, suggested that the organization of.a lower house or 
council be encouraged in which representatives of all groups of the educational 
staff, including classroom teachers from various grades and schools, supervisors, 
principals, patrons clubs, representative citizens selected from various social and 
civic organizations of the city, and members of the Board of Education, shall sit 
together as a whole or in committees for counsel on various educational and 
administrative policies that will arise from time to time. In such council meet- 
ings the members of the Board of Education are present to ask and answer ques- 
tions and to become better informed as to community and group sentiment on 
the questions under discussion. 

The object of the council is not to record a vote for or against certain policies 
but to afford a forum in which teachers and patrons together with members of 
the Board of Education may discuss common problems and thereby arrive at a 
more enlightened opinion. 

The organization of this council would naturally divide itself into two parts, 
the teachers and patrons. Delegates from the board would attend meetings of 
both groups and occasionally the entire council would be called together to dis- 
cuss matters of common interest. Had such a council been in operation last 
January, it is safe to say that the controversy over the board’s financial policy 
would have been better understood by patrons and teachers alike. 

2. The question of teachers’ salaries has been the paramount question of the 
past few months. Indeed so acute has it become that it has been impossible for 
the educational staff, including all of its members, to pursue with accustomed 
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poise and interest its fundamental tasks. Toa certain extent, I am sorry to say, 
they have been neglected. I insist that it is imperative that we all take up our 
main objective, the education of children, and commit to the Board of Education 
the task of working out a satisfactory salary schedule. We should now come to 
some agreement as to what our future. policy in reference to teachers’ salaries 
and schedule provisions should be, and as a basis for such agreement, I am sub- 
mitting for your consideration and that of all parties concerned a tentative pro- 
posal governing salaries and schedule provisions for the entire educational staff. 
There are three fundamental considerations that control my thinking in reference 
to this difficult proposition and I will state them as follows: 

a) Good teachers must be retained and secured for the Springfield schools. 

b) Salaries adequate not only to hold or secure teachers for the coming year 
should be paid, but a salary schedule that carries with it promise and provision 
for the future must be established. Teachers, in order to be happy and efficient, 
must know what the future holds for them. 

c) Efficiency and growth in service requirements should be embodied in the 
schedule, provided such schedule assures promise and certainty for the future. 
It is unfair to exact rating and training in service requirements, unless a schedule 
carrying adequate rewards and certainty of future be adopted. On the other 
hand, it is equally unfair to the public and to the children to provide a liberal 
schedule carrying automatic increases from year to year unless efficient service 
is guaranteed. I am therefore proposing a schedule which carries efficiency and 
growth in service requirements for the entire educational staff, including the 
superintendent of schools. I cannot, however, recommend it unless a salary 
schedule commensurate with such requirements be adopted and become the 
settled policy of the board. 

3. It is necessary to point out that the proposed salary schedule cannot be 
operated after the year 1920-21 unless there is an increase in the educational 
revenue of the Board. The constitutional convention now in session and the 
legislature which meets next January may give us the relief needed. In case 
it does not, then I emphatically recommend that we do not abandon our proposed 
schedule, but that we reorganize our system so that we may secure sufficient 
funds to maintain the schedule. This may be done in the following ways: 

a) Eliminate certain features of our educational program and thereby liberate 
funds for teachers’ automatic increases. This is not recommended—all the 
funds secured thereby would be inadequate to maintain the schedule. 

b) Reduce the overhead by dismissing supervisors and liberate funds for 
automatic increases of teachers. This is a mistaken policy proved over and 
over again in cities that have resorted to it. We need more and better supervi- 
sion, and the funds liberated by this method would be inadequate to maintain 
the schedule. 

c) Reorganize the school day of the younger pupils on a standardized pro- 
gram whereby such pupils spend less hours in school with a consequent reduction 
of the number of teachers required to operate the system. It is submitted that 
this may be done without a loss of efficiency in instruction, for did we not learn 
during the great war how to give intensive military instruction and prepare men 
in six months to do what we had previously assumed to be a task involving twice 
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the length of time? We are just at the beginning of a scientific era in education, 
and intensive instruction is one of the lessons of the great war that may be carried 
over into a public-school system. By this method alone, if extra revenue is 
denied us, may we obtain sufficient funds to maintain the automatic increases of 
the schedule without eliminating educational features already inaugurated. 

4. It is submitted that it is important to work out a salary schedule for the 
educational staff and a policy for maintaining it—it is equally important to set 
up a definite educational program and also a building program extending over the 
period of the near future. Such an educational program is definitely outlined in 
my last annual report and a building program for the near future was submitted 
to the Board of Education on January 20. I am not contending that either pro- 
gram is more than tentative, but I insist that in both our building and educational 
programs we should be governed by principles that take into account our future 
needs rather than to proceed without chart or compass on the stream of bewilder- 
ing expediency. 

With the statement of these principles, I now submit for your consideration 
a detailed plan of the salary schedule referred to and shall ask you to consider it 
together with the points of policy already outlined, remembering that it is not 
the details I submit for your endorsement, but the principles involved. 

Yours truly, 
I. M. ALLEN 
Superintendent of Schools 


NEWS ITEMS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN ALGEBRA 


J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois —During the 
year 1918-19 each of the different sections of the first-year mathe- 
matics classes, which had from twenty-five to thirty pupils, was 
divided into three divisions, high, medium, and low, upon the 
teacher’s estimate of the pupil’s ability. This made each division 
of the sections number from seven to ten. The plan was to have 
each pupil begin at the beginning of the book and work every 
problem seriatim, and as soon as a section of problems was com- 
pleted, hand the work in for inspection. During the first few 
weeks of the experiment it was necessary to promote or demote a 
few pupils, but soon no further changes on the basis of ability were 
necessary. While division A was reciting, divisions B and C were 
working ahead at their desks. Those working at their desks 
realized that the more they accomplished in class the less they 
would have to do at home. It was also necessary for them to work 
at their best pace in order to maintain themselves in their divisions. 
All papers that had errors on them were returned each day at the 
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beginning of the class. Each problem was marked by a sign 
indicating whether it was correctly solved. As soon as all problems 
of a lesson were done correctly, credit was entered in the teacher’s 
class book and the pupil went on to the next lesson in the book. 

The pupils sorted the papers so that all of one lesson could be 
inspected and marked at one time. When there was an overload 
of papers, some gifted pupils aided in the marking. Most of the 
class time was spent in developing new work, or bringing to light 
the difficulties of the previous day’s lesson. 

This plan of handling pupils in the mathematics class has 
several ‘advantages. In the first place, during the influenza epi- 
demic it proved peculiarly efficient. Pupils out for several weeks 
were demoted to a division where they were abreast of the work. 
Usually a few weeks after their return they worked themselves 
into their former high divisions. Some who were well enough to 
work at home kept up with their divisions and returned to school 
without loss in the subject. In the second place, it stimulated 
some few pupils to accelerate their pace. Some pupils who had 
done ordinary work in mathematics in a previous year quickened 
their gait and worked into higher divisions. In the third place, it 
raised the standard of the work of the whole group as is shown by 
scores made in the Rugg and Clark Standardized Algebra Tests. 
The median scores for 1917-18 and 1918-19 are as follows: 


1917-18 1918-19 


Attempts 


17 
13 13 


The 1917-18 scores were made by sections conducted as whole 
classes; the 1918-19 scores were made by the subdivided sections. 
H. V. Caurca 


Right Attempts Right 
“f 12 10 13 11 
11 10 16 16 
18 16 21 21 
9 7 14 9 


News Items from the Schoul of Education of 
the University of Chiragn 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ALUMNI REUNION 


The annual reunion and banquet of the School of Education 
Alumni Association will be held at 5:30 p.m., Friday, June 11, in 
Ida Noyes Hall, University of Chicago. Alumni, former students, 
and friends of the School of Education are most cordially invited. 
Tickets ($1.50 per plate) can be reserved by writing to Mr. W. G. 
Whitford, School of Education, University of Chicago. 


COURSES IN ART EDUCATION, SUMMER QUARTER, 1920 


In planning the program of its courses for the Summer Quarter, 
the Department of Art Education has taken into account the 
present social, industrial, and educational demands for art. These 
demands have increased along several lines during the last five 
years. Evidence of this is found in manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises, in the increasing number and more effective use of art 
museums, in the demand for more efficient art schools for the train- 
ing of artists for the vocations, in the awakening of governmental 
and municipal interests in art, and in the realization that true art 
functions directly in the home, community, and affairs of everyday 
life. Art work is recognized as important historical material, and 
as a means of interpretation, appreciation, and enjoyment of 
certain fields of human experience. The Department of Art 
Education has attempted to analyze these demands and the means 
of meeting them, and to make the result of this study a basis for 
the courses which are offered. The following courses are given: 

Courses in drawing, modeling, and design with special adaptation 
to the needs of the elementary school.—This group deals with the 
purposes of these subjects in elementary schools and the methods 
by which these purposes may be accomplished. Laboratory work 
is arranged to illustrate the theories presented. The instructors 
are people who have been successful both in teaching and in pro- 
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Courses in drawing, modeling, and design with special adaptation 
to the needs of secondary and normal schools.—This group deals with 
the purposes and methods of these subjects in secondary and normal 
schools. These courses offer studio work planned to enable ad- 
vanced students, supervisors of art work, and art teachers in high 
and normal schools to advance their own powers of art expression 
and at the same time to discuss the problems of aims and methods 
of school work. The instructors in these courses have had teaching 
experience in art schools of high standing. 

Courses in pottery.—This is a subject which gives contact with 
a wide range of interests, including important historical material, 
styles of design, both structural and decorative, and the indus- 
trial arts. 

A course in the analysis and organization of art education.— 
This course is planned primarily to aid teachers and supervisors of 
art. Consideration is given to the following topics: the place of 
art instruction in the public school, aims and objectives of art in 
the elementary school and high school, use of tests and objective 
methods of measuring results of art instruction, methods of teach- 
ing, problems of the supervisor, correlation with the museum and 
art school, curriculum-building in art, and a survey of the history 
and development of art education in the public schools of the 
United States. This is one of the important new courses. 

The instructors for the first group of courses are Miss Ethel L. 
Coe, instructor in drawing at the Art Institute, Chicago; Miss 
Antoinette B. Hollister, instructor in drawing and modeling at the 
School of Education; Miss Jean Kimber, instructor in art in the 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, and Mr. L. H. Sandhusen, 
instructor in drawing and design at the School of Education. The 
instructors for the second group of courses are Miss Hollister, and 
Mr. Howard Morse, instructor in design at the Art Institute, 
Chicago. The courses listed under the third and fourth headings 
are in charge of Professor William G. Whitford, chairman of the 
Department of Art Education for the current year. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS OF LOS ANGELES 


ARTHUR GOULD 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California 


Secondary education in the city of Los Angeles presents a group 
of schools of various types of organization. There are intermediate 
schools embracing the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades; there are 
senior high schools consisting of grades nine to twelve inclusive, 
six-year high schools consisting of grades seven to twelve inclusive, and 
two high schools consisting of grades eight to twelve inclusive. 
In addition, a large number of children in the seventh and eighth 
grades are in elementary schools of the usual type embracing grades 
one to eight. These children enter the four-year high schools in 
the ninth grade as usual. 

It might seem that such a motley organization is an evidence of 
a lack of definite policy but it may be entirely accounted for by 
two factors. In the first place, the history. of the city and, therefore, 
of the school district of Los Angeles, has been one of very rapid 
growth by annexation. The annexations have brought into the 
original city in succession one large high school and a series of 
smaller suburban high schools already definitely organized in which 
it has been found advisable in all cases to continue the organizations 
as found. The second factor which has dominated the situation 
has been the geographical nature of the country within the school 
district. The secondary schools of this district are spread out over 
an area that is sixty miles in length from north to south and about 
eighteen miles in width. This great area includes a closely popu- 
lated city, approximately in the geographical center of the district 
with outlying districts sparsely settled. 

It must be remembered that the growth of the population has 
been exceptionally rapid and the consequent demands upon the 
resources of the school district have been tremendously heavy. 
This has meant that practically all available income has had to be 
devoted to expansions in lines already established without giving 
great support to innovations. As a consequence, although 
the standard three-year intermediate schools have been es- 
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tablished for nine years, it has been impossible to extend them to 
include all children of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in the 
city, or to elaborate the courses of study adequately where much 
equipment must be bought. 

The two reasons that have operated to prevent this extension 
have been, first, the relatively scattered population of the districts 
served by the smaller high schools and the more distant elementary 
schools; and secondly, the large costs that would be involved in 
purchasing sites, building adequate buildings, furnishing sufficient 
equipment, and supplying capable teachers in the closely populated 
parts of the city. 

While it is argued that the inclusion of seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils in the intermediate schools is practically no more 
expensive than it is in the departmentally organized elementary 
schools in general throughout the country, there are certain local 
factors which have increased the cost and those costs should be 
still further increased if the ideals of the intermediate school are 
to be fully realized in the way of prevocational work. 

When the intermediate schools were first organized in the 
elementary plants, no special additional salary for the teachers 
was proposed. However, six months later a special salary was 
given intermediate teachers which rated them between elementary 
and high-school teachers. Finally, in September, 1913, they were 
placed upon the same basis as high-school teachers so far as salary 
and educational qualifications are concerned. This practice has 
continued to the present time on the theory that it tends to make 
teachers more contented to stay in the intermediate schools and 
not seek promotion to the high school because of the better salary. 
As a matter of fact, there is still the same desire on the part of most 
of the intermediate teachers to work in high schools and high- 
school teachers consider it a demotion to be transferred to an 
intermediate school. 

The figures on page 421 from the report of the auditor of the Los 
Angeles School District for the school year 1918-19 show the 
relative costs in the three parts of the school system and indicate 
the cost of carrying an elementary pupil in the intermediate school 
as compared with the cost for a pupil of the same grade in an 
elementary school. It will be observed that the greatest part of the 
difference is in the cost of instruction. 
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The report of the superintendent in June, 1914, three years 
after the establishment of the intermediate schools, shows that out 
of 254 teachers in the intermediate schools only nineteen still had 
elementary certification, the remainder having secondary certifica- 
tion. Although the state law has recognized the intermediate 
school and the State Board of Education has issued a special cre- 
dential entitling the holder to teach in intermediate schools, the 
city of Los Angeles has held to the requirement of full secondary 
certification for intermediate-school teachers. As a consequence, 
at the present time only two out of the 293 hold only elementary 
certificates. 


COST PER CAPITA 1918-19 


Elementary schools $ 47.83 ‘ $2.84 
Intermediate schools. . . . 88.15 , 6.53 102.48 
High schools 107.43 7.88 125.68 


The Board of Education at the request of intermediate princi- 
pals has recently decided to call the intermediate schools “junior 
high schools”’ after June 30, 1920. 

The first intermediate schools were organized in Los Angeles in 
February, 1911. This was followed in September by the organiza- 
tion of four additional intermediate schools. Three years later in 
June, 1914, the report of the city superintendent shows that of the 
10,148 children enrolled in the seventh and eighth grades in the 
city, 5,035, or 49.5 per cent, were in the elementary schools, while 
5,113 or 50.5 per cent, were in the intermediate schools. The same 
report shows that of 3,932 children in the ninth grade 2,984, or 
76 per cent, were in the high schools, while 948, or 24 per cent, were 
in the intermediate schools. 

The fourth school month of the year 1919-20 shows that the 
intermediate schools have not now as great a percentage of seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils as in 1914, while they carry a much larger 
percentage of ninth-grade pupils than they then did. Of the 12,328 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 6,716, or 54.5 per cent, are in 
elementary schools; 5,037, or 41 per cent, are in intermediate 
schools; and 575, or 4.5 per cent, are in the intermediate-high 
group, that is, high schools with eight to twelve or seven to twelve 
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grades. The same month shows that of 4,948 children in the ninth 
grade 2,885, or 58 per cent, are in high schools; 1,400, or 28 per cent, 
are in intermediate schools; and 663, or 14 per cent, are in schools 
of the intermediate-high type. 

The facts just related will make obvious one of the fundamental 
problems in handling the curriculum under the conditions noted. 
Since a little more than half of the children pass through the 
seventh and eighth grades by the route of the elementary schools, 
some of which are departmentally organized and others are not, 
and then proceed to the ninth grade of the high schools, while a 
smaller fraction pass through the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
of the intermediate schools and enter the high school at the begin- 
ning of the tenth grade, these children must all be brought through 
the two different channels to a point of approximately equal 
preparation at the beginning of the tenth grade. This means, for 
instance, that the ninth grade of intermediate schools must prac- 
tically parallel and equal the ninth grades in the high schools. It 
means that the adaptation of the intermediate curriculum as a 
whole to the peculiar age which it is supposed to serve is well-nigh 
impossible. The constant compromise between the ideals of the 
traditional curriculum and of the intermediate curriculum can 
easily be seen in the printed courses of study and heard in any 
local discussions of the details of the work. 

The three grades of the intermediate curriculum cannot be 
organized as a homogeneous whole. Practically the only reorgani- 
zation that can take place occurs in the seventh and eighth grades 
where the elementary course of study has been somewhat com- 
pressed and very materially enriched by the addition of certain 
subjects peculiar only to the intermediate school, and by the 
possibility of election of certain high-school subjects, the teaching of 
which has been reorganized to suit these particular grades. 

This situation has resulted in traditional ninth-year English for 
the third year of the intermediate school. It has kept general 
science a ninth-grade subject and the only science in the entire 
intermediate school. It has imposed the vocational ideals of such 
subjects as stenography and typewriting upon the teaching of 
those subjects in the intermediate schools. 

Perhaps more serious than all these has been the effect upon the 
educational ideals of the pupils. They have felt that it is the 
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purpose of the intermediate school to hurry them through their 
school career. This has come about in a perfectly natural manner 
since progress in the high schools is measured by credits and high- 
school subjects have been given as far as possible in the intermediate 
school. Measurement of progress in high-school subjects studied in 
the intermediate schools by credits has followed. High-school 
subjects have been begun as electives as early as the beginning of 
the seventh grade. The result has been that by the end of the ninth 
grade a child in three years in the intermediate school has piled 
up more credits than the child normally would through the elemen- 
tary course and the ninth grade of the high school. This is shown 
by a careful study recently made by one of the intermediate-school 
principals showing the number of credits sent with children entering 
high schools from the intermediate schools. It should be remem- 
bered that for those completing the ninth grade the number of 
credits necessary for entering the tenth grade is eight. 


TABULATION OF THE NUMBER OF CREDITS GIVEN 
INTERMEDIATE-SCHOOL GRADUATES, JUNE, 1919! 


8and | 9 and 13 and 
8+ 13+ 


1 The letters A to H represent the eight intermediate schools of the city. The figures across the top 
of the table indicate the number of credits that children carry with them upon leaving the intermediate 
school. The figures in the body of the table represent the number of pupils who had the various numbers of 
credits. 

55—10 per cent entered A9 class 
354—63 per cent entered B10 class 
154—27 per cent entered A10 class 

1—¥% per cent entered B11 class 


564—100 per cent 


From the preceding tabulation it appears that 10 per cent 
entered the high school with less than eight credits; 63 per cent 
entered with eight to eleven, inclusive; 27 per cent with twelve to 
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14+ 15+ 16+ 

H.......| 29 | 20 | 20] 10] 12 
Total..| 55 | 67 | 86 | 102 | 99 | 104 | 24] 17] 9 | 1 
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fifteen; and 1/5 of 1 per cent with sixteen. In other words, at least 
one child was able to acquire eleventh-grade standing during his 
progress through the intermediate school. 

That this condition is not desirable is recognized equally by all 
concerned. It is a matter to which, however, the public has become 
accustomed through the years in which the difficulty has grown up. 
Children and parents are pleased with the notion that this is a 
shorter road to educational progress and a high-school diploma. 
It has, therefore, been deemed best to make progress slowly and for 
this reason the first step toward removing the difficulty ‘has been 
taken recently by limiting the total number of credits that a child 
could expect to use upon entering high school to twelve, thus 
placing him in the upper half of the tenth grade. It is quite possible 
that the idea of having a student enter the beginning of the tenth 
grade upon the completion of the intermediate school cannot be 
reached until the city is entirely served by intermediate schools. 
When this is done, progress of an extraordinary rate can be made 
only within each school. It could hardly be hoped, however, that 
it will ever be unnecessary to maintain ninth-grade classes in some 
of the Los Angeles high schools. These classes will serve those who 
find it necessary to repeat one or two subjects of the ninth grade 
after having entered the senior high schools. Such classes will 
also meet the needs of those who come to Los Angeles from the 
ninth grade of other high schools and similar small groups. 

The table on the next page shows how credits are granted 
in high-school subjects taken up in intermediate schools. Work 
discontinued before the ninth grade receives no high-school credit. 
The Roman numerals I to VI refer to the six semesters in the 
intermediate school. A credit in Los Angeles is usually defined as 
a prepared subject pursued for a semester of five forty-minute 
periods per week. 

For the sake of comparison it will be interesting to show the 
credits that were allowed pupils entering the high schools from 
the intermediate schools five years ago. A comparison between the 
two tables (pages 425 and 426) will indicate the extent to which 
changes in the curriculum have come about. These will be discussed 
in a later paragraph. 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING 
no credit 
1 credit no credit 


1 credit 1 credit 
1 credit 
1 credit 


1 credit ¥ credit 
¥ credit 


1 credit 
1 credit Glee Club ¥ credit 
1 credit! Orchestra ¥ credit 


1 credit 
1 credit ¥ credit 


credit 
¥ credit 


PENMANSHIP COMMERCIAL COURSE 
B9 Term (Home Work Re- 
1 credit 
A9 Term (Home Work Re- 
quired) 1 credit 


FREEHAND DRAWING 
B8-A8-B9 Terms 1 credit ¥% credit 
A9 Term ¥% credit 


STENOGRAPHY 
I Term 
1 credit II Term 1 credit 
III Term 
LANGUAGES 1 credit 
French, Spanish, or Latin 1 credit 
1 credit 


B7-A7-B8-A8-B9 Terms.... 1 credit 
A9 Term 1 credit 
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ANCIENT History I Term 
AD Term. 
BOOKKEEPING 
I Term Music { 
III Term 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC ORAL ENGLISH } 

COOKERY PENMANSHIP 
| 
ENGLISH | 
i] 
BO 
Ao T | 
I 
II Term }.............. credit 
III Term Woopwork 4 
Uk 
1 If double period. 4 
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Los Angeles can lay claim to being one of the western pioneers 
in the matter of the intermediate or junior high school. The first 
experimental school of this type was opened in February, 1911. 
In September of the same year four additional ones were opened 
and were followed with three more in September, 1912, and by a 
ninth one at Boyle Heights in February, 1914. One of these schools 
ultimately became a six-year high school, leaving eight three-year 
intermediate schools all located within the main part of the city. 


Subject B9 


Algebra 
Ancient history... 


English 
Freehand drawing. 


Glee club or 
orchestra 
Oral English 
Penmanshi 


AI, ay 


1 

1 
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The first eight schools were organized in elementary-school build- 
ings and on elementary-school sites with principals and teachers 
who had been in charge of the elementary schools. The very 
limitations of site and plants have operated as limitations upon the 
development of the schools and the adequacy of the courses of 
study, especially in the lines of handwork and science. It was not 
until the building of the Boyle Heights Intermediate School in 
1914 and of the new building for the Virgil Intermediate School 
that any plants were especially erected for the purpose of housing 
this new and peculiar type of school. Later when the plant of the 
first intermediate school was burned, it moved to a very ample 
group of buildings which had been left by a high school which had 
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changed its location. Thus it will be seen that at least three of the 
eight intermediate schools in the city have plants which are fairly 
adequate to their needs. Two others have been enlarged to meet 
some of their needs, and three others are recognized as hopelessly 
inadequate physically to meet the situation. 

To these facts must be added the tremendous growth in school 
population in the city which has taxed the school facilities and 
finances to their utmost. 

The controlling motives at the time of the organization of the 
intermediate school may be gleaned from several public utterances 
and writings of the superintendent at that time. Condensing 
from an address delivered before the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association, at St. Louis in Febru- 
ary, 1912, we find among other things that the intermediate school 
was expected to bring about: 


1. The ability upon the part of the student to do some independent thinking. 

2. Familiarity on the part of the children with departmental work. This 
preparation would prepare for high-school needs and reduce school mortality 
in the ninth year. It had been observed at that time in Los Angeles that only 
18 per cent in the ninth year of the intermediate schools failed in one or more 
subjects as against 42 per cent in the same grade in the high schools. 

3. The conservation of the time and interest of children since it would permit 
promotion by subjects and save a loss of a half-year in the case of failure in one 
subject. 

4. The development of some social and self-responsibility which the elemen- 
tary school had failed to bring out. 

5. The opportunity to secure men teachers for seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils. 

6. Assistance to the child in finding himself by offering a diversity of work 
and choice of subjects. 


Further expected advantages are to be found in the portion of 
the Portland Survey submitted November 1, 1913, in which the 
subject of reorganization of the school system is discussed by the 
superintendent of the Los Angeles schools. There emphasis is 
laid upon the possible economy in the child’s time, pointing out that 
at least one year can be saved in the time of children reaching the 
tenth grade. Further, it is pointed out that the intermediate 
schools will provide the logical place for vocational work. Further- 
more, since intermediate schools can be more plentifully built than 
high schools, it keeps the school in the neighborhood of the child 
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for one year longer and postpones the time when he must make a 
long trip across the city to reach a high school. 

One further fact emerges as an advantage both to principals 
and teachers in the intermediate school. A study made in Novem- 
ber, 1917, by one of the intermediate principals shows that in the 
elementary schools in the city, 21 per cent of the B7 pupils are in 
classes with three or more grades in one room, while the same is 
true of 15 per cent of the children in A7 classes, 18 per cent of the 
B8 classes, and 13 per cent of the A8 classes. Likewise 61 per cent 
of the children in the B7 grades of the elementary schools are in 
classes with two or more grades in a room and the same is true of 
66 per cent of the children in the A7 grade, 66 per cent of the 
children in the B8 grade, and 62 per cent of the children in the A8 
grade. This is a condition which is not peculiar to Los Angeles but 
is probably true of most cities. The advantage of the intermediate 
schools over this situation is immediately evident for in these 
schools practically every subject in every school is handled in a 
group by itself and the teacher’s attention is not distracted from 
one group to another nor is she subject to all sorts of interruptions. 

A committee of intermediate teachers in Los Angeles in 1915 
made a summary of the results accomplished by the intermediate 
schools in the four years that they had then been in existence. The 
report emphasizes largely the fact that the new type of schools had 
kept pupils in school much longer than did the old division because 
it carried them beyond the end of the eighth grade where the sugges- 
tion to drop out of school is very natural. It shows that in the 
year 1909, before the introduction of the intermediate school, 
the percentage of pupils graduating from the eighth grade of the 
elementary school and going on to high school was 75 per cent. In 
the year 1914, the percentage of pupils graduating from the eighth 
grade of the intermediate school and continuing in the ninth grade 
of the same school was 87.2 per cent. 

The average number of pupils dropping out of the ninth grade 
in the high schools for the fifteen years previous to, and including, 
1911 was 54 per cent of the pupils registered. The average number 
dropping out of the ninth grade of the intermediate schools in 
1914 was 12 per cent. ; 

Before the establishment of the intermediate school, out of one 
hundred pupils who entered the seventh grade of the elementary 
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school, 30 left in the seventh grade, 12 in the eighth, and 31 in the 
ninth grade of the high school. In the intermediate school out of 
every hundred pupils, 5 left in the seventh grade, 4 in the eighth 
grade and 12 in the ninth grade. 

In connection with the above facts, certain changes in the 
school laws of the state of California must be taken into considera- 
tion as bearing upon the value of the intermediate school at the 
present time. The law formerly permitted children to go to work 
when the eighth grade had been completed or when the child had 
reached the age of fourteen. Within two years a law has been 
passed which raises the required age to sixteen irrespective of the 
amount of previous schooling. Since children ordinarily finish 
the tenth grade by the time they are sixteen, the effect of the present 
law is to keep most of the children in school beyond the age covered 
by the intermediate school. Hence, the only cases in which the 
intermediate school will operate as a deterrent to leaving school 
will be in those cases where the child is very much overage and can 
be held in school only by a greater opportunity of a vocational sort. 

The Department of Research in the Los Angeles City Schools 
has compiled some interesting age-grade figures during the past 
two years which are given below: 

AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENTAGES IN THE 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES OF THE ELEMEN- 


TARY SCHOOLS AND OF THE INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS 


Unver AcE At AcE 
|Elementary Inter- |Elementary Inter- 
mediate mediate 
1917-1918 
46.0 


From the above table it will be noted that with only one excep- 
tion there is a greater percentage of overage pupils in the inter- 
mediate school than there is in the corresponding grade of the 
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Grave Inter- 
mediate 

9.9 10.3 57.2 51.8 32.9 37.9 
8.4 11.6 51.3 50.5 39.3 37.9 i 
9.5 9.4 55.4 53.2 35.1 37.4 i] 
1918-1919 | 

10.9 8.9 55.7 49.6 33.4 41.5 | 
9.7 55.1 48.1 35.2 44.6 ii 
12.4 8.4 54.9 44.2 32.6 47.4 
11.0 8.4 57.3 53.3 31.6 38.1 ii 
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elementary school. No satisfactory explanation for this phenome- 
non is forthcoming. While others might be adduced with equal 
force, two factors have been suggested as possible reasons: first, 
the greater richness of the intermediate curriculum has a tendency 
to load pupils with heavier programs and hence to prevent advance- 
ment at a rate greater than normal; secondly, the organization of 
the intermediate school does not make the same provision as does 
that of the elementary school for the advancement of individual 
pupils. There is a greater tendency for them to keep to their class 
levels. 

It was to be expected that most of the discussions concerning 
the intermediate school would center around the course of study 
since that was the field where the adaptation was necessary. It 
was a relatively easy matter to take certain subjects from the 
high-school curriculum and to eliminate certain subject material 
from the elementary curriculum of the seventh and eighth grades 
and call this a course of study. However, during the past nine 
years the attitude toward certain early aims has been definitely 
modified. Whereas it was originally expected that the intermediate 
school would solve the question of vocational education, as a matter 
of fact, it has become the belief of those concerned with the work 
that vocational education is not of primary concern at this age. 
There are at present organized in the intermediate schools only 
three vocational classes which receive federal aid under the Smith- 
Hughes Bill. These are in cooking of the home economics type, 
cooking of the restaurant type, and agriculture. 

On the other hand, it has become the desire to add sufficient 
equipment for shopwork and other handwork to make it possible 
to give what might be called prevocational or “‘exposure’’ courses. 
As has been pointed out in another portion of this article, expansion 
in these lines has been extremely slow and difficult on account of 
the limitations of the plants in which the schools are housed and 
the relatively small amount of money available for equipment. 
One school has succeeded in gathering together sufficient equipment 
to offer woodwork, cement work, sheet-metal work, electrical work, 
forge work, plumbing, and reed work, as well as agriculture. 
Another school is able to offer woodwork, reed work, and electrical 
work. One school offers a large amount of printing, and one other 
is just beginning in the same line. In other words, the vision is not 
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lacking but the material resources with which to realize upon the 
visions are not forthcoming. 

In addition to the abovementioned work the term “‘vocational”’ 
must include the very large amount of commercial work done, for 
shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping are offered upon a 
strictly vocational basis. However, discussion is very free on this 
subject and the question is often asked as to whether stenography 
can be done satisfactorily upon a vocational basis by pupils of the 
intermediate-school age. 

In addition to the prevocational work suggested above, courses 
dealing with occupations and courses of study were introduced 
last year. The aim of these courses is to acquaint children with the 
simplest facts about occupations and the necessary preparation 
for them and to show what courses of study are necessary as prepara- 
tion for the various duties of life. It is intended to make this 
course a balance wheel to the child in choosing electives both in the 
intermediate and inthehigh school. Itisat present required for two 
forty-minute periods in the B7 grade and again for the same amount 
of time in the A8 grade. 

While one of the avowed aims in the early years of the inter- 
mediate school was to cut short the period of schooling, the present 
attitude is that anything which will cut short the period of schooling 
is undesirable. For that reason emphasis is being laid on every- 
thing which will keep the child in school longer. It cannot be said 
that the present aim of the intermediate school in Los Angeles is to 
shorten the period of schooling. 

A comparison of the subjects offered during the early years of 
the intermediate school and at the present time together with the 
credits that may be earned in each subject as shown in the two 
tables already given will indicate some changes in the fundamental 
ideas concerning the intermediate courses of study which have taken 
place during the last five years. It will be noted, for instance, that 
geometry has been entirely dropped. In other words, it has been 
found that the mastery of certain subjects is dependent actually 
upon a certain maturity, and that geometry as ordinarily offered in 
high schools cannot be adequately handled by a ninth-grade pupil. 
It will be noted that the distribution of credits for such languages 
as Latin and French has been entirely changed. This change has 
come about with the realization that a student in the B7 grade with 
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a relatively incomplete background of English grammar and 
literature is not in a position to take hold of a foreign language as 
rapidly as an eighth-grade pupil. 

It will be noted that the total number of credits that can be 
earned in mechanical drawing has been reduced from three to two 
and that the credit in stenography in the first three semesters has 
been reduced from one and one-half to one. Algebra has been 
entirely removed from the eighth grade and put in the ninth grade 
to give time to complete satisfactorily the arithmetic which it had 
been felt was being neglected. The demand of the past few years 
has been for more time in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
intermediate schools for sufficient work in fundamental subjects as 
geography, history, and civics. 

Much discussion has centered upon the question of electives, 
how many subjects should be offered and when election should 
begin. No one is able to answer these questions satisfactorily but 
there seems to be considerable feeling that children of the age of 
twelve, entering upon the work of the seventh grade, are not in a 
position to select subjects wisely. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the possibility of electing a subject is an alluring 
thing to a child of that age and to his parents, and any attempt to 
take away that privilege is extremely unpopular. Naturally, also, 
teachers who have been handling these subjects view with alarm any 
encroachment upon their domain. In this connection it must be 
pointed out that there is a distinct tendency for children to drop 
electives after they have been pursued two years, a tendency 
marked in high-school subjects begun in the intermediate school. 
The offering of-electives in the seventh grade means that ninth- 
grade classes in these subjects will necessarily be small. A recent 
survey of classes in French, Spanish, and Latin with enrolments of 
less than fifteen, showed thirty-five classes in the intermediate 
schools with an average attendance of 10.5. Thirteen of these 
classes were in the ninth grade, and some of the thirteen classes 
were combination classes of two or more grades of the same subject. 

Another study made in February, 1918, shows that a very insig- 
nificant portion of those who begin electives of all sorts in the 
seventh grade of the intermediate schools are taking those same 
electives after they have entered high schools. The obvious argu- 
ment is that electives should be begun with the eighth grade and 
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the gap between the experience in these subjects in the intermediate 
school and the high school would thus be closed. 

At the present time the practice in the matter of electives is 
to permit those who come to the intermediate school with a strong 
recommendation from the elementary-school principal to take an 
elective immediately. Others are required to postpone such a 
choice until the eighth grade. The most unsatisfactory thing 
about this arrangement is the varying standards used by the 
elementary principals in making their recommendations. 

The two tables on page 434 present some interesting facts con- 
cerning the enrolments by subjects first in the year 1913-14, and 
secondly in the year 1919-20. 

It is interesting to note that in certain subjects such as stenog- 
raphy and Latin, the total enrolment has decreased but from 
entirely different causes, although the enrolment in the intermediate 
schools has increased. This is, of course, partly due to the fact that 
under the present arrangement not more than two-thirds of the 
seventh-grade students are taking electives. With this restriction, 
however, enrolments in some other subjects as French and freehand 
drawing have increased. 

Los Angeles in common with other Southern California towns 
faces the problem of the necessity of keeping its school organization 
sufficiently elastic to meet the constantly flowing tide of tourists. 
This makes it practically imperative to keep an ungraded room in 
each intermediate school for the adjustment of children who enter 
out of season. This is especially necessary since it is to be remem- 
bered that many children must enter the eighth grade of an inter- 
mediate school from an elementary school of the ordinary type in 
some other city. At the present time plans are under way for the 
reorganizing of these ungraded rooms to meet the peculiar problems 
that must be faced in the intermediate schools. 

It has often been urged against the intermediate school that 
it would merely mean the bringing down of the social problems of 
various sorts from the high school to the earlier period of school 
life. Those in charge of the intermediate schools in Los Angeles 
immediately recognized this possibility and adopted a policy 
designed to eliminate those evils and keep the children one year 
longer under a social régime simpler and better adapted to their 
needs than is the usual secondary-school organization. The 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS—6,061. ENROLMENTS BY SUBJECTS—MAY, 1914 


Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping 
Commercial arithmetic 
Oral English 


Drawing, Freehand Penmanship 
Drawing, Mechanical 


Foreign languages: 
French 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS—6,706. ENROLMENTS BY SUBJECTS—OCTOBER, 1919 


Algebra 
Applied arts 
Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping 
Cement work 


Drawing, Freehand 
Drawing, Mechanical 
Electricity 

English 


Gardening Stenography 
General science Vocational home economics 


prominence which athletics brings to individual students is a 
constant source of danger to the pupil and worry to the principal 
in the secondary school. The difficulties of interscholastic relations 
which spring from interscholastic contests of all sorts are well 
known to all school administrators. It was for this reason that very 
early in the life of the intermediate schools, interscholastic contests 
of all sorts were eliminated and their place was entirely taken by the 
organization of interclass contests to which more recently have 
been added contests of various classroom groups and continuous 
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records of the performances of the individual. As far as facilities 
would allow, each school has offered a satisfactory program for this 
portion of the development of the individual student. 

Practically all secondary schools boast of a rather elaborate 
student body organization with officers and managers to carry on all 
the necessary school activities. As far as the intermediate school is 
concerned these organizations have been made very simple. Not 
more than three of the schools boast of a formal constitution. In 
these schools the student business is cared for by an executive com- 
mittee with the addition in two of the schools of an advisory 
committee consisting of one or two representatives from each class- 
room. In other cases the various responsibilities which must follow 
up the groups of students are assumed by a student council ap- 
pointed by the athletic director or by a so-called self-government 
committee elected from the various classrooms. 

Whatever form the student group takes or by whatever author- 
ity appointed, it in general has charge of the corridors and school 
yard and under the direction of a faculty treasurer takes charge of 
all money derived from the school lunchroom and other school 
activities. 

In two of the intermediate schools the school lunchroom is not 
in any way co-ordinated with the home economics department. In 
the other six the cafeteria is used as a laboratory in which certain 
problems of the work in home economics, as for instance the matter 
of cooking in quantity, can be solved. It also served in all of the 
intermediate schools to give the boys and girls practice in assuming 
the responsibility of taking charge of the money derived from the 
sale of food. 

Three of the intermediate schools publish a monthly paper and 
two publish an annual volume somewhat simpler in type than 
the usual high-school annual. This is directed in general by the 
graduating class. 


THE FLEXIBILITY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ADMISSION TO COLLEGES EAST AND WEST 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Minnesota 


I. THE SOURCE OF THE DATA USED IN THE STUDY 

The data used in this comparison of requirements for admission 
to higher institutions in our seven northeasternmost states with 
those in eleven western and Pacific coast states were drawn from 
two chief sources, (1) the printed statements of admission require- 
ments, and (2) responses to a questionnaire. Copies of the ques- 
tionnaire were directed to the registering officers, who were 
requested to supply the printed statement at the time the blank 
of inquiry was being returned. 

The lists of institutions used in sending out the questionnaire 
were those appearing in the Educational Directory (1916-17) of the 
United States Bureau of Education, published as Bulletin No. 43, 
1916, and issued early in 1917. The lists of colleges and universities 
in this directory totaled seventy-three for the New England states 
and New York and fifty-one for the eleven western and Pacific 
Coast states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. Thus the schools whose admission requirements are repre- 
sented in the tabulations were not selected, except as to locality, 
and except in so far as there is selection in making up the lists 
appearing in the directory. The extent of selection for the latter 
purpose may be inferred from a quotation from a letter directed to 
the writer by a member of the bureau staff: 

An institution to be included . . . . must be authorized to give degrees; 
must have definite standards of admission; must give at least two years’ work of 


standard college grade; and must have at least twenty students in regular college 
status. 


Almost all institutions appealed to in both sections of the 
country made response of some sort, i.e., sixty-six of the eastern 
group and forty-nine of the western. But some of them responded 
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by returning the questionnaire only, others by sending the printed 
statement only, while a few sent merely a letter of explanation of 
the admission requirements. For the sake of accuracy, no institu- 
tion was included in the final list used in the tabulation from which 
both questionnaire and printed statement were not received. 
These two sources were used as checks upon each other. A high 
degree of accuracy is further assured by the fact that many of those 
who submitted both printed statements and questionnaires volun- 
teered additional explanation by letter. The findings here pre- 
sented are, therefore, not as susceptible of qualification through 
error as are most investigations by questionnaire. 

The institutions whose entrance requirements have been in- 
cluded in the study are: 


East—40 INSTITUTIONS 


Connecticut.—Trinity College, Wesleyan University. 

Massachusetts.—College of the Holy Cross, Clark College, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mount Holyoke 
College, Radcliffe College, Simmons College, Smith College, Tufts College, 
Wellesley College, Wheaton College, Williams College, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. 

New Hampshire.—Dartmouth College. 

New York.—Alfred College, Barnard College, Clarkson College of Technology, 
Colgate University, College of the City of New York, Columbia College, Cornell 
University, Elmira College, Hamilton College, Hunter College, Manhattan Col- 
lege, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, St. John’s College, St. Stephen’s College, 
Teachers College (Columbia), Union College, United States Military Academy, 
Vassar College, Wells College. 

Rhode Island.—Brown University, Rhode Island State College. 

Vermont.—Middlebury College, Norwich University, University of Vermont. 


WeEst—37 INSTITUTIONS 

Arizona.—University of Arizona. 

California.—College of the Pacific, Leland Stanford Junior University, Mills 
College, Occidental College, Pomona College, Throop Polytechnic Institute, 
University of California, University of Redlands, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Whittier College. : 

Colorado.—Colorado Agricultural College, Colorado College, State Teachers 
College, University of Colorado, University of Denver. 

Idaho.—College of Idaho, University of Idaho. 

Montana.—Montana State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Montana State School of Mines, University of Montana. 

Nevada.—University of Nevada. 

New Mexico.—University of New Mexico. 
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Oregon.—Albany College, McMinnville College, Oregon Agricultural College, 
Pacific University, Reed College, University of Oregon, Willamette University. 

Utah.—University of Utah, Utah Agricultural College. 

Washington.—College of Puget Sound, State College of Washington, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Whitman College. 

Wyoming.—University of Wyoming. 

It is worth while to note that only the matter of a half-dozen of 
the eastern group of institutions are state institutions, while approxi- 
mately half of the western group bear such a relationship. This 
fact alone will lead many readers to anticipate a greater flexibility 
of requirements in the western than in the eastern institutions. 


Number 
of 
Colleges 1 


| 


Fic. 1.—Total number of units required for admission 

* One of these requires 14.4 units. 

As the investigation was begun in the fall of 1917, the statements 
of requirements are those in operation at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year 1917-18. No doubt some changes have been made in 
entrance requirements since that date. As such changes must 
have taken place in both groups, the contrasts are doubtless essen- 
tially as here presented. 

Many institutions have differing requirements for different 
courses or schools. This obtains in both the eastern and the 
western groups. In each such instance the requirements for the 
B.A. degree or the arts course or college were used in the tabu- 
lations. 
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Il. THE FINDINGS IN DETAIL 

The total number of units' required for admission.—Figure 1 sets 
forth the situation as to the total numbers of units required for 
admission to the two groups of higher institutions. The most 
common practice in the East is to require fifteen units, but large 
proportions ask for but fourteen or fourteen and one-half units. 
A very few ask for more than fifteen. No school in the West requires 
less than fifteen, while a few require as many as sixteen. 

Number of units required in English.—The higher institutions 
in both East and West predominantly require candidates for 

Number Percentage of Colleges 
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Fic. 2.—Number of units of English required for admission 


admission to offer three units in English (Fig. 2). There is some 
tendency in the West to require less than this. A fifth of the 
western group, most of them in California, insist upon a minimum 
requirement of only two units. An approximate tenth, those which 
refrain from making any prescription whatever, specify no units 
in this field. One may safely venture the opinion that seldom, if 
ever, does a candidate for entrance to these institutions appear who 
does not offer work in English. 

Number of units required in mathematics.—According to Figure 3 
the predominant requirements in supra-arithmetical mathematics 
in the East are two and one-half and three units. A fifth of the 


1 The unit used throughout this study is “a subject carried each of five days of the school week during 
the entire school year, or its equivalent. Where statements of requirements made use of other units, 
they were reduced to this basis. 
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institutions limit the requirement to two units and two specify no 
mathematics. In the West, the requirements do not often exceed 
two units and in a fifth of the cases no prescription of mathematics 
is made. 

The requirement in foreign language——Figure 4 presents the 
facts as to the number of units of foreign language required for 
admission. For the purposes of this figure, wherever the require- 
ment is stated in some such form as “Latin, 4 units, or Greek, 
3 units,” the lower amount was used in the computations. Alterna- 
tives somewhat similar to this example were given in nine instances 


Number Number Percentage of Colleges 
° of o Ww 30 40 50 60 80 90 1 
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Fic. 3.—Number of units of mathematics required for admission 


in the eastern group and once in the western group. It must be 
admitted that introducing the minimum alternative, as was done 
here, is not always justifiable, since the language in which the 
minimum is accepted, usually Greek, is not offered in all high 
schools sending students to the higher institutions concerned. In 
actual operation the requirement tends, therefore, to be somewhat 
higher than tabulated, especially in the East. 

The practice in eastern institutions ranges from no requirement 
to one of nine units, with considerable proportions of the group at 
no, two, three, four, five, and six units. The more common prac- 
tices are requirements of five and six units. In western institutions 
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the most common practice is to make no requirement in this field. 
Next in order of frequency is a requirement of two units. Few 
institutions in the West ask for more than this amount. 

The contrast, however, is not solely in the amount required. 
It appears also in the prescription of specific languages and in the 
variety of statement of the requirements. Although the facts are 
not presented here in tabular form, it may be said that the eastern 
colleges not infrequently prescribe specific amounts of specific 
languages, a practice almost never followed in western higher 
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Fic. 4.—Number of units of foreign language required for admission 


institutions. For instance, Latin is specified in fifteen instances in 
the former and but twice in the latter. 

The situation as to the variety of statement of the requirements 
in foreign language may be summarized by saying that for the 
35 institutions in the eastern group making a requirement there are 
30 different statements. For the 19 institutions in the western 
group making a requirement there are but 8 different statements. 
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The task of advising students in the high school who plan entrance 
to college must, therefore, be much more bewildering in the East 
than in the West. 

The requirements in science and history.—No figures are presented 
setting forth the requirements in these two fields. The situation 
for the former may be summarized by the statement that eastern 
institutions less frequently make such a requirement and tend to 


Number Number Percentage of Colleges Number Number Percentage 
f of 0 10 20 30 40 50 f of _ of Colleges 
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Fic. 5.—Total number of units of specific requirements for admission 


require less than do western institutions, although in neither group 
is a requirement of more than a single unit common. In but a few 
instances in either group is prescription of specific sciences made 
and then it is physics or physics and chemistry. Several western 
institutions insist on a “third- or fourth-year laboratory science”’ 
without further specification. 
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The more common practice is to require a single unit in history, 
the next larger proportion reporting no prescription. Very few in 
either group require more than one unit. In the small proportion 
of cases where requirement of a specific course in history is made, 
it is usually ancient history in eastern and American in western 
schools. 

The total number of units of specific prescription.—An important 
factor of inflexibility in college entrance requirements is the total 
amount of prescription of specific subjects of study. The facts on 
the requirements in each field so far considered lead to the con- 
clusion that there is wide variation in the practices in this regard. 
Figure 5 bears out this conclusion. For the purposes of this tabula- 
tion the following have been regarded as specific prescriptions: all 
units of English; all units in supra-arithmetical mathematics; all 
units of foreign language where a specific language is named and no 
alternative or option is given; all units of specific sciences, specific 
courses in history, or other subjects, e.g., “‘one unit of physics,” 
“a unit in ancient history.” 

The eastern schools tend to specify larger proportions of the 
total requirement than do those in the western group. The pro- 
portion varies widely in both groups, but no western institution 
specifies more than ten units. Totaling the percentages shown in 
the figure indicates that four-fifths of the eastern schools pre- 
scribe specifically more than five units, while a similar propor- 
tion of the western schools prescribe five units or less. As the amount 
of specific prescription must be regarded as a primary factor of 
inflexibility in requirements, those in the West are seen to be much 
more flexible than those in the East. 

- Special arrangements making for flexibility—Some reference 
should be made at this point to certain adjustments of admission 
requirements which conduce to flexibility and which are in use in a 
small proportion of schools in both East and West. Although the 
representatives of the type are far from identical, it may be illus- 
trated by quotation from the statement of practice folldwed in a 
western institution: After specifying requirements in English 
(three units) and mathematics (two units), a portion of the state- 
ment proceeds as shown at the top of the following page. In 
some instances the latitude of option is more restricted than in 
this illustration. In others it is more liberal. The western exam- 
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II. Elective in Groups: Three in one and two in another; or two in each of 

three of the following groups: 

1. Foreign Language: . . . Latin, Greek, German, French, Spanish. 

2. Natural Sciences: Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Physical Geography, 
Physics, Physiology, Zodlogy. 

3. Social Sciences: Economics, History. 

4. Mathematics ... 


ples of this type tend to be more flexible than the eastern. It may 
be seen to possess the advantage of avoiding specific prescription 
on the one hand without absence of continuity of training in some 
academic subjects on the other. 

Credit for a single unit of foreign language.—Eastern schools are 
equally divided as to accepting or refusing credit for a single year 
of foreign language. Only eight institutions, or 21.6 per cent, of 
the western group deny the credit. Additional facts deserving 
mention are that the eastern schools which allow credit more fre- 
quently restrict the range of foreign languages from which the single 
unit is accepted, that the western schools more often prescribe that 
the unit be “‘in addition to the requirement of foreign language” or 
that the credit is granted on condition that the student continue 
the language in college. The contrast in this respect is another 
illustration of the greater flexibility of requirements in western 
colleges. 

Recognition of newer subjects—The numbers and percentages of 
higher institutions granting entrance credit for certain newer sub- 
jects appearing in high-school programs of study are shown in 
Figure 6. In addition to the subjects named, the statements 
occasionally make mention of other subjects accepted for credit. 
Italian is sometimes named, more frequently in eastern than in 
western colleges. A few western institutions name Bible history 
and physical education. In the number and percentage for each 
subject presented in the figure have been included those schools in 
whose statements were found some such expression as the following: 
“all subjects recognized for graduation from an accredited high 
school,” “. . . . any subjects . . . . which an approved secondary 
school counts toward graduation. .... "There were two such 
institutions in the eastern and five in the western group. 

A fact not presented in the figure but deserving mention is that 
one-fourth of the eastern colleges accept no credit in any of the 
subjects named. There was no institution with such a restriction 
in the western group, 
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Subjects Number Percen of Colleges 
of 0 10 20 30 eat 60°70 80 90 100 


Shopwork 


Mechanical 
drawing....+..+ 


Graphic art...... 


Home economics. {Ww 


Commercial work. { x 
Agriculture...... & 


Teacher-training 
WEEK. { E. 


Spanish......... { 

Paychology....... 

Economics....... { x 

Sociology.....+.. 


2 


_ Fic. 6.—Numbers and percentages of the colleges granting credit for cer- 
tain newer high-school subjects. 


The marked contrast between eastern and western practices in 
Figure 6 would be emphasized if facts concerning the amounts of 
credit accepted in vocational subjects by the institutions in the two 
sections were presented. It was impossible to determine from many 
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printed statements of requirements and responses to the question- 
naire what maximum amount of credit would be accepted by some 
of the institutions in each of the vocational subjects, but a sufficient 
number contained definite evidence along this line to justify a 
comparison. Ten of the fourteen eastern schools whose statements 
made clear the maximum amount of shopwork (manual training) 
accepted limit it to a single unit, only three accepting more. Sixteen 
of twenty-two western schools whose statements were usable for 
this comparison accept two or more units. A similar contrast 
would also appear for the commercial subjects, mechanical drawing, 
graphic art (freehand drawing, etc.), music, home economics, 
agriculture, and high-school teacher-training courses. 

To epitomize: the statements of admission requirements to 
western institutions manifest a much greater willingness than do 
those of the eastern institutions to accept credit in the newer 
arrivals in the high-school program of studies. 

The minimum number of units in academic subjects required for 
admission.—Another index of the degree of flexibility of require- 
ments is the minimum total number of units of work in the academic 
subjects the college insists the student shall offer for admission. 
The practices have been compiled in Figure 7. While in a few 
instances in both East and West there was some slight uncertainty 
as to actual minimum amounts, the distribution of practices as 
presented may be assumed to be essentially correct. The eastern 
institutions are seen to be distributed almost entirely in the larger 
numbers of units from ten or twelve to the upper limit. Only one 
of the group of eastern schools requires less than ten units. Fully 
two-thirds of the western schools require ten units or less. We can 
be certain that those schools which have been distributed in the 
lower minimum amounts are seldom if ever called upon to accept 
students with such inadequate amounts of academic work as is 
indicated. The point of significance is the implication that they 
are leaving to those in charge of the secondary schools the deter- 
mination of what is to constitute the training of each student during 
the secondary-school period. 

The minimum number of acceptable units required for conditional 
entrance.—Because it bears some relation to the problem of flexibil- 
ity of entrance requirements, partial investigation was made of 
conditional entrance. An effort was made to ascertain the mini- 
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mum number of acceptable units (i.e., units complying with the 
statement of requirements) requisite for conditional entrance. Is 
the tendency to prescribe rather inflexibly accompanied by the 
necessity of admitting conditionally on a smaller number of accept- 
able units? The facts assembled touching this point show that the 
requirements of eastern institutions have this tendency. For 


Number Number Percentage of Number Number Percentage of 
of of Colleges of of Colleges 
Units Colleges 0 10 20 30 Units Colleges 0 10 20 


5 


Fic. 7—Minimum number of units in academic subjects required for 
admission. 


instance, thirteen eastern institutions have twelve or twelve and 
one-half as their minimum numbers of acceptable units whereas no 
western institution drops below thirteen units. It was shown in an 
earlier portion of this study that they have a tendency also to 
require a smaller total number of units for admission. We seem 
thus to have evidence that on account of the relative inflexibility of 
their requirements, they are obliged by these means to accom- 
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modate themselves in some measure to a situation which de- 
mands greater flexibility. In the first place, they tend to have a 
smaller total requirement of acceptable units. In the second place, 
they tend to have a smaller total number of acceptable units for 
conditional entrance. 


III. SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE CONTRASTS 

The striking character of these contrasts will justify the pres- 
entation in brief of some of their larger meanings, even though 
there can be little in some of them that is new to educational 
literature. 

There can be no doubt that the greater flexibility of require- 
ments in the West gives latitude for some measure of curricular 
experimentation in the high school. Without this latitude, curric- 
ular progress is extremely slow, if not impossible. One may be 
able to explain, but he cannot appreciate, the assumption that 
secondary-school curricula have arrived at a point where change is 
no longer necessary. To such curricular experimentation and 
progress the more conservative requirements of eastern institutions 
are an obstruction. Deviation from the norm of traditional prac- 
tice in the western high school is fraught with less danger to the 
student than it is in the eastern high schools. He is not nearly as 
likely to find the door of the higher institution of his choice closed 
to him at the termination of his secondary-school work. 

The tendency toward greater flexibility in admission require- 
ments in the West makes it more nearly possible for the high school 
to perform its important function of exploration for guidance. 
There is a growing conviction that in order to assist the student in 
fixing upon appropriate lines of adult activity, the secondary school 
must offer the opportunities for him to make contacts with a wide 
variety of curricular materials. Traditional entrance requirements 
discourage exploration. They seem to take it for granted that this 
function has already been accomplished by the time the student 
arrives at the beginning of his high-school course. As concerns 
most high-school Freshmen in present-day school systems, this is 
an erroneous assumption. It may be doubted whether this func- 
tion, even with the most thoroughgoing reform, will ever be ade- 
quately performed by the end of the elementary-school period. 
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Similarly, the western requirements allow for a better recogni- 
tion of individual differences in needs, interests, and capacities, 
another function the secondary school is more and more being called 
upon to perform. The conservative requirements seem to take for 
granted that the differences are non-existent or of too little con- 
sequence to justify any far-reaching differentiation of curricula for 
their proper recognition. 

Probably much more important than any of the preceding 
advantages of the more flexible requirements in the West, especially 
through their more generous recognition of the vocational subjects, 
is their encouragement of a single, unified, democratic school 
system, rather than a dual and undemocratic system. In refusing 
to recognize the vocational materials, the more conservative re- 
quirements are discouraging their introduction into high-school 
programs of study and encouraging their provision in separate and 
distinct schools. They engender in many of those responsible for 
framing high-school programs of study a timidity toward reform 
in the direction of vocationalization. This is a point which those 
who dictate admission requirements may not overlook without 
being open to the charge of delaying the development of a demo- 
cratic school system. 

In short, through giving latitude for curricular experimentation 
and progress, through allowing the performance of the functions of 
exploration for guidance and recognition of individual differences, 
and through a more generous acceptance of vocational subjects, 
the western requirements much more nearly effect the emancipation 
of the high school than do those of eastern institutions. The high 
school in the West is freer to perform all the functions of the secon- 
dary school. It is therefore in a better position to offset the 
influences that make for the present large elimination from school. 

Did space permit, it might be profitable to discuss at length 
another implication of the more flexible requirements in the West, 
the partial abandonment of faith in the pursuit of certain specific 
subjects and groups of subjects of study for their propaedeutic and 
disciplinary values for college preparation. Propaedeutic values 
must hinge upon specific curricula in higher institutions, e.g., if 
fifth-year Latin is a requirement in a college course, the student 
must offer four years of that subject for admission. Although this 
phase of the problem has not been investigated, the writer believes 
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that the greater flexibility of entrance requirements in western 
institutions is to some extent a reflection of a greater freedom in 
curricular adjustment within them. Fewer requirements of 
traditional materials in the college course being the rule, flexibility 
in admission requirements is likely to follow. 

Furthermore, whatever may be the beliefs of those who frame 
the more liberal requirements for admission in the matter of the 
disciplinary value of the traditional curricular materials of the high 
school, they are acting in a manner which runs counter to the older 
interpretation of that principle. If they still hold to the theory, 
it must be to some extent on the basis that there are adequate dis- 
ciplinary values in a wider array of subjects or in any subject 
well taught. 

No discussion of the sort here presented would be complete 
without reference at least to the greater possibilities offered by the 
recent mental testing movement as applied to college admission 
when compared with the theory of disciplinary preparation for 
college in the threadbare form to which reference has been made 
and upon which the more conservative statements of entrance 
requirements seem at least in part to be based. 
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A STUDY OF NOTEBOOK AND LABORATORY WORK AS 
AN EFFECTIVE AID IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


THOMAS D. PHILLIPS 
High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


There have been two problems confronting the science teachers 
in our high school. The first one is, can we cut down on the note- 
book drudgery without endangering the efficacy of our teaching? 
and the second one, how closely should we adhere to the rule that 
all experiments must be performed by the pupil himself? 

Previous to this year the laboratory work has been done either 
by the whole group working individually on the same experiment at 
the same time, or, in case the necessary apparatus was too expensive 
to be purchased in large numbers, by the rotation method. This 
latter has proved unsatisfactory as the pupils do not receive ade- 
quate guidance from the instructor, and this year we have sub- 
stituted for it demonstrations by the teacher with notebook record 
by the pupil. 

A test was recently given to ascertain the relative effectiveness 
of various types of laboratory instruction, as shown by the pupils’ 
recollection of experiments performed several months before. Only 
the memory feature is considered—what are the best aids to “‘fixing”’ 
the desired impressions? The test is by no means conclusive con- 
cerning other benefits derived from laboratory work, manual skill, 
confidence, ability to follow written directions, and the like. 

Attempt was made to select experiments of equal interest 
appeal, and, as the test was not contemplated at the time, they 
were performed under normal teaching conditions. A group of 
physics students was examined in three types of experiment: that 
which the pupil had himself performed and recorded in his note- 
book; that which had been performed by the instructor and re- 
corded, calculations and conclusion made by the pupil; and the 
ordinary demonstration experiment performed by the instructor, 
and discussed by the class, but no notebook record made. 

For each type of experiment the answers were marked for three 
features, (a) description of apparatus and materials; (b) method; 
451 
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(c) nature of data and conclusion drawn, and each feature was 
graded as either complete and accurate, acceptable, or not satis- 
factory. The results as follow give percentage of papers falling 
in each class. 


Kind of Answer Apparatus Method Conclusion 

Complete and accurate 

Individual with record.............. 63 48 22 

Demonstration with record......... 63 44 30 

Ordinary demonstration; no record . . 45 26 26 
Acceptable 

Individual with record. ............ 11 26 26 

Demonstration with record......... 15 26 22 

Ordinary demonstration; no record . . 22 44 26 
Unsatisfactory 

Individual with record.............. 26 26 52 

Demonstration with record......... 22 30 48 

Ordinary demonstration; no record . . 33 30 48 


Examination of the first column of the table shows that the 
writing of the notebook record is more effective than manipulation 
in impressing upon the pupil the details of apparatus and materials. 
The fact that an even larger percentage falls in the unsatisfactory 
part of the column from the first type than from the second is 
probably due to the more specialized apparatus being more readily 
recalled. The failure of the unrecorded experiment to fix details 
of apparatus is very marked. 

In the second column, likewise, it is noticed that the complete 
details of procedure are more permanently fixed when a written 
record is made. A large percentage of the pupils are found accurate 
in statement of method when they themselves have carried out the 
work. The two demonstration experiments show the same number 
of unsatisfactory answers, indicating that the value of the notebook 
record here is in fixing details of procedure and not the general 
knowledge of the method. 

In the last column we find the results of the two demonstration 
experiments more clearly interpreted than when the pupil does the 
work himself. Here again the notebook record is instrumental in 
fixing the impression made by the demonstration. The failure of 
the pupil’s own experiment to bring definite conclusions may be 
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due, in part, to the fact that they received less class discussion than 
the other two types. In the unsatisfactory list both demonstration 
experiments have the same representation, indicating that the 
advantage of the notebook lies in securing accuracy of statement, 
and that pupils get a “general idea’’ as well without such record. 

It seems evident that, in the case of the experiment which the 
pupil performs himself, his attention may be so focused on details 
of apparatus and manipulation that he misses entirely the object 
of the experiment, while in the case of the demonstration experi- 
ment, relieved of the embarrassment of manipulation, he may and 
does direct his main attention to what happens and what it means. 

We draw the following conclusions from the test: first, the 
laboratory experiment has no advantage over the demonstration 
in teaching a law of physics; secondly, the laboratory experiment 
has value in familiarizing pupils with apparatus and methods of 
procedure; thirdly, notebook recording is valuable in securing 
definiteness of information. From these conclusions a number of 
suggestions may be made. 

There should be a decrease in the number of general laboratory 
experiments performed by the pupil with a higher standard of 
accuracy set and a more careful discussion made. This laboratory 
work should furnish training in careful manipulation, an apprecia- 
tion of the finesse of measurement, and a confidence in apparatus 
which can be secured only by working with it. 

In place of the laboratory experiments omitted, substitute 
demonstration experiments to be recorded in notebooks. Es- 
pecially there should be demonstration of laws and principles where 
interpretation of data is not obvious and discussion is required. 
Whether or not the record of a demonstration experiment is to 
be included in the pupil’s notebook, if it is desired that he have some 
definite knowledge of its details, insist upon a formal write-up. 
Make use of the notebook as a valuable aid to teaching—and 
learning. 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN OHIO PRIOR TO 1850 


E. A. MILLER 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


The beginnings of the public high-school movement in Ohio 
occur in the decade from 1840 to 1850. Prior to this time all 
secondary education had been carried on in private chartered 
academies, though the name “‘institute’’ and “seminary” also 
appear, and from 1830 forward a number of these private institu- 
i tions were chartered as high schools. These latter institutions 
were not, however, a part of the public-school system, but were in 
their organization and function schools of the academy type. 

The early settlers of Ohio were firm believers in the necessity 
of affording their children educational opportunities, and in the 
forty-seven years from 1803 (when Ohio was admitted to state- 
hood) to 1850, the number of private secondary schools chartered 
by the general assembly was 172. The numbers chartered in the , 
different decades and the frequency with which the different names 
(academy, institute, seminary, high school) were used are shown 
in the following table: 


93 
Seminaries— 1 
32 


1E. A. Miter, “The History of Educational Legislation in Ohio from 1803 to 1850,” Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, Vol. III, No. 2. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago 
(1920), 77. 
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30 
High 0 
1 
14 
Independent School. 1 
3 


Schools of this type were common in all settled parts of the state, 
but were especially numerous on the Western Reserve. 

The public-school system of Ohio in its early years was a system 
of common schools of the district type; there was no recognition 
on the part of the state of any obligation to organize or finance in 
any way secondary education. This need was recognized however 
by Samuel Lewis, Ohio’s great educational leader and state super- 
intendent of common schools from 1837 to 1840. In his annual 
report of 1838 Mr. Lewis says: 


There are some townships that have the means and the desire of establishing 
central township schools or academies, and in most of our townships the youth 
over twelve years of age could with convenience attend such a school. The num- 
ber of townships now prepared for this measure is small, but will be increasing. I 
recommend, therefore, a provision giving the whole number of directors in the 
township authority to establish such a school, and assess upon the township such 
sum of money as may be required for that purpose, and to this end they should 
from their own number appoint a board of five, who should for the time being 
control such central school. 

The mere passage of the law could do no harm to those townships who would 
refuse to avail themselves of its provisions, and would give to those desiring the 
privilege, the right to exercise it.! 


1 Ohio Documents, 37th G.A., Doc. 32, p. 28. 
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There was no resulting action on the part of the legislature and 
it remained for individual communities to take the initiative in 
establishing and legalizing schools of this type. 

The name “high school” first appears in Ohio legislation in the 
charter granted to The High School of Elyria, February 22, 1830, 
nine years after the establishment of the first of America’s high 
schools in Boston. This charter was granted to Heman Ely (one 
of the founders of Elyria) and four associates, under the name of 
The High School of Elyria. 

Nearly a year later, on January 15, 1831,? the Woodward High 
School of Cincinnati was chartered. This school had been pre- 
viously chartered in 1827% as the “Woodward Free Grammar 
School” to provide for the “better instruction of the poor children 
living in the said city in the rudiments of an English education.” 
It is evident that its earlier plan did not contemplate work of 
secondary-school grade and that the Elyria high school was the 
first institution in the Northwest Territory to assume the name 
“high school’”’ with full legal warrant. 


Date of Charter 
The Springfield High School*,..............cceeeeeeeeeees March 1, 1834 
The Ohio Conference High School®.............:.0eeeeeeeeeees March 7, 1842 


(This does not represent the chartering of a new school but the 
passing of the control of the Springfield High School to the Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church.) 


Kingsville High School®..............cceeeeeeeeeeeeee February 12, 1835 
Middleberg High School’..............cceeeeeeeeeeeeee December 30, 1836 
Bigelow High School, Xenia®...............-eeeeeeees January 5, 1839 
Meigs County High School and Teachers Institute” ............ March 16, 1839 
Streetsborough High School March 12, 1840 
Normal High School, Carroll County®...............0eeese0% March 8, 1845 
10.L., XXVIII, 116. 1 O.L., XLVIII, 636. 
*O.L., XXXII, 270. 20.L., XXIX, 43: 
5O.L., XL, 114. SO.L., XXV, 62. 
*0.L., XXXIII, 48. *O.L., XXXVII, 6. 
TO.L., XXXIV, 20. %O.L., XXXVII, 257. - 
8O.L., XXXVI, 52. 1O.L., XXXVIII, 127 
“O.L., XLVII, 273. 0.L., XL, 119. 


O.L., XLVIII, 617. 
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Before 1850 the name “high school’’ is found in a dozen more 
cases applied to private institutions chartered in the same way as 
contemporary academies and seminaries. 

The growth of the use of the name “high school” can best be 
seen from the list given on page 456. 

The list shows the growth in the use of the name “high school” 
but does not in any way represent the development of the public 
high school. 

These schools were all of them privately controlled, usually by a 
board of from five to nine trustees, and were financed and estab- 
lished by the sale of stock at $5.00 to $25.00 per share, with a tuition 
charge to aid in meeting the expense of maintenance. 

A quotation from the charter of the Springfield High School 
indicates the type of education contemplated by them. 


said high school shall afford instruction to the youth of both sexes in the 
higher branches of an English education, or learned languages, or liberal arts and 
sciences, and such other branches of a polite and liberal education as may be 
prescribed by the trustees.! 


The first legal warrant for a public school of a higher type than 
the ordinary common schools of the period is found in an act for 
the better classification of the schools of Cincinnati and Dayton, 
dated February 11, 1846.2, This act authorizes the Trustees and 
Visitors of Common Schools to establish such other grades of 
schools as may to them appear necessary and expedient, and to have 
taught therein such other studies as they may from time to time 
prescribe. It is further provided that the efficiency and perma- 
nency of the common school system now existing shall never be 
impaired thereby. SECTION 2 of the same act gives the trustees 
power to contract with any institution for such purpose. The use 
of the Hughes Fund and the Woodward High School were probably 
contemplated. 

In October, 1845, it was first proposed by a Mr. Symmes that a 
central school should be established in Cincinnati for the instruction 
of the more advanced pupils of both sexes. This proposal was 
received favorably by the Trustees and Visitors of Common Schools 


10.L., XXXII, 270. 
40.L., XLIV, 91. 
* A bequest left by Thomas Hughes for the maintenance of a school or schools for destitute children. 
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as the following quotation from their annual report of June 30, 
1846, shows: 

The common branches of an English Education embracing Spelling, Defini- 
tions, Reading, Penmanship, Geography, drawing maps on the blackboard, Men- 
tal and Practical Arithmetic, English Grammar, United States History and Vocal 
Music are now efficiently taught in all the schools. Besides in most the Houses, 
the higher classes study a popular course of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 
and elementary courses of Algebra and Geometry. . . . We have supposed that 
the common school system of our City should provide such a course of instruction 
as would meet all the educational wants of a large proportion of the rising genera- 
tion. This course must embrace more than is now taught in any of our schools; 
and if carried on, must either be attended to in each House separately, or in one 
building where all the higher classes from the different schools can be associated 
together.! 


The report then argues for one school and says that it would be 
of great importance in the preparation of female teachers and 
would tend to elevate the standards of the elementary schools. 

In the next annual report, 1847, in discussing the same topic 
the board says: 
what is desirable . . . . is the establishment of a Central School, to which 
the ambitious scholars from the senior class of every District might pass, where, 
up to a certain point congenial studies should occupy their minds.* 

In November of the same year the central school was organized 
with H. H. Barney as the first principal. The report of the trustees 
for the following year, 1848, includes a report from the principal 
on the work of the school and gives this brief account of its organi- 
zation: 

The board on November ist organized a central school, and with the approba- 
tion of the Council, a commodious building on Centre Street has been purchased.* 


It proceeds to say that the ‘“‘project is now in successful operation.” 

There was an enrolment of ninety-seven students during this 
first year, thirty-nine boys and fifty-eight girls. Pupils were ad- 
mitted from ten to seventeen years of age, the ages thirteen, fourteen, 
and fifteen being most common. 

The course of study was arranged on a four-year plan, with two 
terms in each year. The program outlined was comprehensive, 
including the following departments and studies.‘ 

1 Seventeenth Annual Report of the Trustees and Visitors of the Common Schools, Cincinnati, 1846, p. 6. 

Ibid., Righteenth Annual Report, 1847, p. 11. 


8 Ibid., Nineteenth Annual Report, 1848, p. 6. 
4 Idid., p. 23. 
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Moral, Mental, and Political Science: 


Constitution of the United States. 
Constitution and Public Institutions of Ohic. 
Moral Science. 

Mental Science. 

Political Economy. 

Science of Government. 

The Law of Nations. 

History of Civilization. 


Belles-Lettres and Composition: 


English Grammar as the art of writing the English language with pro- 
priety. Composition. 

English Grammar, analytic and synthetic, and parsing by construction. 
Composition. 

Parsing by construction, analytic and synthetic, or decomposition and 
recomposition of sentences. Composition. 

Rhetoric. Composition. 

Logic. Composition. 

History of Literature. Composition. 

Elements of Criticism. Composition. 


Modern, Ancient, and General History: 


American History and Modern Geography. 
History of the United States with use of Globes. 
History of England. 

History of Rome and Ancient Geography. 
History of Greece and Ancient Geography. 
General History. Chronology. 

Philosophy of History. 


Ancient Languages: 


Latin Exercises, Lessons and Latin Grammar. 
Latin Grammar, Exercises and Latin Reader. 
Caesar, Latin Exercises. 

Cicero, Greek Lessons. 

Virgil, Greek Lessons and Greek Grammar. 
Sallust, Greek Grammar and Reader. 

Horace, Greek Reader and Xenophon. 


Mathematics: 


Arithmetic, Mental and Written. 

Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra. 

Higher Algebra, Elementary Geometry. 

Higher Geometry, Trigonometry, Surveying, Navigation. 
Trigonometry and its applications, and Analytical Geometry. 
Analytical Geometry and Analytical Trigonometry. 
Engineering or Calculus. 


Sciences 


Natural Philosophy. 
Astronomy. 
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Chemistry. 
Botany. 

(A note says that classes in Anatomy, Physiology, and Natural History were 

not formed.) 

Penmanship 

Drawing 

Vocal Music 

Bookkeeping 

Etymology 

Reading and Declamation 

There is a statement at the conclusion of the program of studies 
to the effect that Spanish, French, German, or Italian classes have 
not as yet been formed, but the course outlines work in French for 
two and a half years. The Twentieth Annual Report, published in 
June, 1849, says that French and German became the modern lan- 
guages that were taught in 1849. 

The ideal of those reponsible for the Cincinnati high school is 
clearly shown in the following quotation from the Twentieth Annual 
Report: 

To bestow upon them that intellectual, moral and physical culture, which 
would give to every young man a thorough English education preparatory to the 
pursuits of Agriculture, Commerce, Manufacture and the useful arts generally, or, 
if necessary for College, or any of the learned professions.! 


The same legal provision that authorized the Board of Trustees 
of the Cincinnati schools “to establish such other grades of schools 
as may to them appear necessary’ applied equally to Dayton. 
In 1848 principals of the schools petitioned the Dayton board for 
the privilege of teaching some of the higher branches to meet a want 
expressed by many of their more advanced scholars.2 They stated 
that many of their better scholars are drawn away from the public 
to the private schools and that ‘“‘we at present desire to introduce 
the elements of algebra-and geometry, and perhaps physiology and 
natural philosophy.” The board decided that it would not be 
wise to introduce this instruction into the district schools, but that 
it would be advisable to establish a high school. 

Final action was not taken until 1850.4 On April 4, 1850, the 
school board of Dayton adopted the following resolution: “That 


1 Twentieth Annual Report of the Trustees and Visitors of the Common Schools, Cincinnati, 1849, p. 26. 

* Historical Sketches of the Public Schools in Cities, Villages, and Townships of the State of Ohio. Robert 
W. Steele, “Historical Sketch of the Schools of Dayton,” p. 11. 

8 Ibid., p. 12. 
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this board do now establish the Central High School of Dayton, in 
which shall be taught the higher branches of an English education, 
and the German and French languages, beside thoroughly reviewing 
the studies pursued in the district schools.” The school was 
opened on April 15 of the same year and in the fall of the year the 
free use of the local academy building was tendered and accepted 
for the use of the public high school. 

Special legislation was passed February 18, 1848, authorizing 
the city of Cleveland to establish a central high school.. SECTIONS 
3 and 4 of this act are as follows: 


Sec. 3. It shall be lawful for the City Council to establish a central high school 
and support the same at the expense of the City and they may at their discretion 
levy a special tax to purchase a lot and erect a building for that purpose, in which 
high school instruction may be given in the various branches of an English 
education usuaily taught in high schools. 

Sec. 4. The City of Cleveland shall constitute one high school district, but 
for other purposes the district system now in force shall be preserved." 


As a matter of fact this legislation was passed to give legal warrant 
to what was already an accomplished fact. 

Mayor Hoadly in the spring of 1846 had recommended the 
establishment of a school of higher grade. This was followed by a 
resolution from the committee on schools in the city council that 
a high school for boys be established. Basement rooms were 
rented in the Universalist Church on Prospect Street and the school 
opened July 13, 1846, with an enrolment of thirty-four boys and 
Andrew Freese as the first principal.2 The number of boys enrolled 
increased to eighty-three during the year. Subjects taught were 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, writing, grammar, bookkeeping, 
algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, composition, and dec- 
lamation. 

The following year, 1847,a department for girls was opened with 
fourteen girls in attendance. The principal did not look upon this 
innovation with favor. In the register for 1847 he wrote, ‘14 
girls were admitted this term. They do not come up to the stand- 
ard and I doubt the policy of admitting girls at all into this De- 
partment.” 


10.L., XLVI, 150. 
3 Anprew Fresse, Early History of Cleveland Public Schools. Cleveland: Robison Savage & Co., 1876, 
pp. 33, 34. 
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By 1850 the program of studies had expanded to include English 
history, physiology, history of France, modern and ancient geog- 
raphy, history of Greece, history of Rome, science of government, 
political economy, geology, rhetoric, trigonometry, surveying, 
astronomy, botany, general history, elements of criticism, natural 
history and logic, in addition to the higher branches previously 
taught. The teaching of the common branches ceased at this 
time.! Foreign languages were not included until 1856. 

The legislation of 1848 was secured by friends of the schools 
when opposition developed and the legality of conducting a school 
that taught subjects other than the common branches, supported 
by public funds, was questioned. 

The history of the development of the high school in Columbus 
is quite similar. An amendment to the city’s charter was secured 
February 16, 1849,* giving the board of education “‘power to estab- 
lish schools of such grades as they may deem necessary for the 
public interest.” Here again the establishment of the school had 
preceded the legislation and the law was secured to legalize the 
existing situation. 

Asa D. Lord was employed as the first superintendent of the 
Columbus schools in May, 1847.3 Three new school buildings 
were opened in July of the same year, the schools were classified, 
a course of instruction was adopted, and three departments were 
established called Primary, Secondary, and Grammar. These 
were all of elementary grade, but soon after the commencement of 
the second quarter when the entire time of the superintendent was 
less needed in the other rooms a vacant room was appropriated in 
the Middle district “for the instruction of the more advanced 
scholars, to which the Superintendent devoted one-half of each day, 
while a Female teacher was employed during the remainder.” 

The report of the board of education shows that they were 
influenced to take this action by the examples of the Philadelphia 
high school, the Boston high school, and the Woodward College 
of Cincinnati, and that they had learned that ‘“‘more than 100 
towns and cities had established such a department, not one had 
abandoned it after trying the experiment.” 

J. Axers, Cleveland Schools in the Nineteenth Century. Cleveland: W. M. Bayne, 1901, 
p. 


20L., XLVI, 230. 
® Report of the Board of Education, Columbus, 1851, p. 6. 
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The ‘“experiment’”’ met with similar success in Columbus. 
Before the close of the winter term, it had outgrown its quarters in 
the room “appropriated in the Middle district’? and was moved 
into the Academy Building on Town Street which was rented by 
the board for that purpose. The enrolment the first year was 55 
with an average attendance of 33. The second year, 1848, the 
enrolment was 112, which increased the next year to 150. The 
program of studies used was quite similar to the Cincinnati program 
except that no modern foreign languages were included. Reports 
show that the average age of the students was fourteen and one- 
half years. 

The most significant feature of Ohio’s educational development 
in the latter part of the decade 1840-50 is the organization of town 
and city systems of schools. The action taken by Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Dayton shows a growing conviction that 
the public system of education should include schools of a higher 
grade than the elementary or district schools, in which older and 
more advanced pupils could obtain free of charge an education 
equal to that given in the best private schools. 

A number of other towns and cities obtained legal warrant for 
such schools during this period. February 8, 1847, legislation was 
passed for the support and better regulation of common schools in 
School District No. 21 in Urbana, “providing for the election of a 
Board of Education, the establishment of primary schools, and a 
central high school in which instruction shall be given in the various 
branches usually taught in academies.”! Free admission was to 
be given to each scholar and to all residents in the district and to 
such other persons as may own property subject to school tax, 
“Provided that all pupils must sustain the customary examina- 
tions.” 

Similar legislation was obtained for Lithopolis, February 18, 
1848, directing the board to “establish one high school in which 
shall be given the branches usually taught in academies, and it 
shall be the duty of the Board to establish such other schools as 
they may deem proper.’”* 

Not all towns looked with equal favor upon this new extension 
of public education. In the act passed February 19, 1848, for the 


10.L., XLV, 121. 
*OL., XLVI, 185. 
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support and regulation of the common schools of Lancaster it is 
specifically provided that the board of education is ‘“‘not authorized 
to establish schools for instruction in any branches other than those 
pertaining to an English education.’’! 

The example of other towns, however, was too strong to be 
resisted and in spite of this legislation the Lancaster high school 
was established April 1, 1849, in which algebra, geometry, natural 
philosophy, history, chemistry, and Latin were taught.” 

Apparently tuition was charged in this school, for the original 
act was amended February 13, 1850, allowing all branches of 
learning to be taught at the discretion of the directors, ‘provided 
no part of the Common School Fund shall be appropriated for 
instruction in branches other than those pertaining to a good 
English education.’ 

The Lebanon District in Warren County, February 24, 1848,‘ 
secured an act for the support and better regulation of common 
schools. Section 5 of this act requires the establishment of primary 
schools and a central high school “wherein instruction shall be 
given in the rudiments and fundamental branches of an English 
education not taught in the primary school, and also a central high 
school in which instruction shall be given in the various branches 
usually taught in academies.” Gratuitous admission was to be 
given to students in the district to each school. 

This legislation seems to contemplate something similar to our 
modern junior and senior high schools, but apparently the enthu- 
siasm of those who obtained the legislation outran the action of the 
board. The high school was not established until five years later, 
when on June 21, 1853,5 it was authorized by vote of the board. 
There is nothing to show that more than one school was established 
or that it differed in any way from other schools of the time. 

With one notable exception the towns given above were the 
only ones that secured legislation prior to 1850 legalizing schools of 
a higher grade than the ordinary district schools of the period. 
The exception is Akron. In the legislation finally adopted for that 


10.L., XLVI, 199. 

3 Historical Sketches of the Public Schools in Cities, Villages, and Townships of the State of Ohio, “History 
of the Public Schools of Lancaster, Ohio,” p. 11. 

#0.L., XLVIII, 647. 

*0.L., XLVI, 237. 

5 History of Warren County. Chicago: W. H. Beers & Co., 1882, p. 478. 
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city a model was established for the organization of graded schools 
in towns and cities and with but few changes the “Akron law” 
became a general law, the provisions of which could be adopted by 
any municipality of 200 or more inhabitants. The term “high 
school’’ does not occur in the original Akron Act, nor in its later 
modifications, but as it provided for the establishment of a grade 
system and allowed the school boards to incorporate in the system 
schools of a higher grade than the common schools and to have 
taught in them such higher subjects as they desired, it did in effect 
give legal warrant for high schools in those towns that chose to 
adopt its provisions. 

At a public meeting held in Akron on May 16, 1846, a com- 
mittee was appointed ‘‘to take into consideration our present edu- 
cational provisions and the improvement, if any, which may be 
made therein.”! The committee’s report was, in part, as follows: 

I. Let the whole village be incorporated into one school district. 
II. Let there be established six primary schools in different parts of the 
village so as best to accommodate the whole. 

III. Let there be one Grammar School centrally located where instruction 
may be given in the various studies and parts of studies not provided 
for in the Primary Schools and yet requisite to a respectable English 
education. 


The main features of the report indicated in Sections 1, 2, and 3, 
as given above were enacted into law on February 8, 1847. 

In the present study we are especially concerned with the type 
of school organized by the board of education in accord with the 
provisions outlined in SECTION 3 of the committee’s report. The 
centralized school contemplated by the report is called a grammar 
school, and the board proceeded at once to provide for it by remodei- 
ing a dwelling-house for its occupancy. The first term of this 
school commenced in August, 1847, with an enrolment of 127 
students.” 

The following subjects were included in the program of studies 
offered: orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
history, grammar, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physiology, 
natural philosophy, mental philosophy, chemistry, bookkeeping, 
astronomy, and phonography, with one hour each week given to 

1 Historical Sketches of the Public Schools in Cities, Villages, and Townships of the State of Ohio. Judge 


C. Bryan, “Historical Sketch of the Akron Public Schools,” p. 2. 
3 Ibid., pp. 4, 5. 
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composition and declamation. It will be seen that a comprehén- 
sive list of subjects was considered necessary to afford opportunity 
to the young people of Akron to acquire ‘“‘a respectable English 
education.” The program was in reality a high-school program. 
The one conspicuous omission in the list of studies is that of foreign 
languages. . 

By this time there were many towns in Ohio that were awaken- 
ing to the need of better school opportunities and particularly to 
the possibilities of a graded school system. Any town desiring to 
do so was given the opportunity to establish such a system without 
obtaining a special charter by a law passed February 14, 1848,! 
which extended the provisions of the Akron Act to any incorporated 
town, city, or borough on petition of two-thirds of the voters. One 
year later, February 21, 1849,? a general law was passed for cities 
and towns that could be adopted by a majority vote. 

If it was adopted the municipality became a single school dis- 
trict and it became the duty of the school board to “‘establish an 
adequate number of primary schools” and 


a suitable number of other schools of a higher grade or grades, wherein instruction 
shall be given in such studies as may not be provided for in the primary schools 

. and it shall be the further duty of said board to decide what branches shall 
be taught in each of said schools, provided that no other languages than the En- 
glish or German shall be taught therein, except with the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the board. 


The term “high school” does not occur in the law but the only 
limitation placed upon the board in the higher studies that may be 
taught is that concerning foreign languages and with a two-thirds 
majority the school board could set aside this limitation. 

While there is no compulsory feature in the law, a way was 
pointed out to the towns of the state that made it possible for them 
to obtain a graded system of schools without the formalities needed 
in securing a special charter, and also to establish a high school 
(unnamed and undefined in the law) as a part of the graded system. 

The usual organization of the public schools of Ohio in both city 
and country communities had been of the ungraded district-school 
type, except in those cases where a special charter had been granted 
as in the case of Cincinnati and some of the other larger cities of 


10.L., XLVI, 48. 
90.L., XLVII, 22. 
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the state. The Akron law and the general law that was modeled 
on it, made it possible for urban communities to unite their separate 
districts into a union district and organize a union school with a 
graded course of study. The schools so organized are usually 
referred to in contemporary educational literature as “union 
schools” and a high school for the more advanced pupils was 
ordinarily incorporated as a part of the system. 

A statement of the usual practice may be seen in the following 
quotation from the Ohio School Journal published in April, 1849. 
The author in discussing union schools says: 


One thoroughly qualified male teacher is employed as principal of the highest 
department and Superintendent of the whole school, and the lower departments 
are instructed mainly by female teachers. The scholars are divided according 
to their advancement, into three or more departments, known as the primary, 
secondary, and senior or grammar school departments in each of which a system- 
atic course of study and a thorough course in all the common English Branches is 
pursued; and to these is added, when practicable, a high school, in which the higher 
English Branches, mathematics and the languages are taught.! 


The schools below the high school were ordinarily divided into 
eight or nine grades and the high school was from the first, in the 
better organized schools, a four-year course, although three- and 
five-year courses were also found.? The Cincinnati? and Columbus 
schools which were recognized and copied as leaders in school 
grading and in the establishment of high schools, each had nine 
grades below the high school and a four-year course in the high 
school itself.4 Pupils were allowed, however, to enter the first 
grade at the age of four, and the high school at the age of ten in 
Cincinnati, and at the age of twelve in Columbus, if they showed 
themselves on examination to be qualified for the instruction given. 


1Ohio School Journal, April 1849, p. 51. 

2 Historical Sketches of the Public Schools in Cities, Villages, and Townships of the State of Ohio. “History 
of Barnesville Public Schools”; “History of the Circleville Public Schools.” 

8 Twentieth Annual Report of the Trustees and Visitors of the Common Schools, Cincinnati, 1849, p. 48. 

4 The four-year course in the high school may have been copied from contemporary practice in acad- 
emies and seminaries. These were often organized with four-year courses though three- and five-year 
plans also appear. Sometimes the academy announcements simply list the studies offered and give no 
indication of any definite length of time required to complete the course of study. 

The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Cincinnati Board of Education gives a hint concerning the models 
followed in organizing its course when it says: ‘The course of study in the central school will be similar 
to that adopted in other institutions of like character.” Probably the high schools of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Hartford, etc., are referred to here. 
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Superintendent Asa D. Lord, of Columbus, received so many 
inquiries concerning the grading of the Columbus schools that he 
replied in an open letter in the December number of the Ohio School 
Journal, 1849, “to obviate the necessity of answering letters,”’ as 
follows: 

The Public Schools are divided into Primary, Secondary and Grammar 
Schools and one High School The time ordinarily required to complete 
this course will be three years in each of the first three grades, and four years in 
the high school The period spent will depend upon the diligence and 
improvement of the scholar rather than his age or the time spent in a particular 
school. Generally speaking the Primary schools are intended for children from 
four to seven years of age; the Grammar Schools for those over ten years, and the 
high school for those over twelve years who wish to commence the study of some 
higher branches, and who are qualified to enter upon the course of study pre- 
scribed in theschool. . . . . For admission to High School scholars should be twelve 
years old, and must be able to spell, read and write well, and to sustain a satis- 
factory examination in English grammar, geography, and history, in mental and 
written arithmetic.”! 


The example of Columbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Akron, and 
other towns which had graded their schools and established high 
schools popularized the idea of union schools in the other progressive 
communities of the state. In the July number of the Ohio School 
Journal, 1849, the following quotation from the Free School Clarion, 
of Massillon, Ohio, appears: 


Before many moons shall wax and wane, there will be at least forty Union 
Schools in Ohio, and each of these will require a man of talent and energy. 


A summary of Ohio’s beginnings in the matter of high school 
development prior to 1850 will show the following significant fea- 
tures: The name “high school” is first given legal warrant in the 
charter of The High School of Elyria in 1830. Following this, ap- 
proximately a dozen other privately established institutions adopt 
the name “high school.” 

The first legal provision that made possible the establishment 
of a high school as a part of the public-school system occurs in the 
school legislation for Cincinnati and Dayton, dated February 11, 
1846. The first high school organized under the authorization of 
this law was the Central High School in Cincinnati which opened in 
November, 1847. 


1 Ohio School Journal, December, 1849, p. 182. 
3 Ohio School Journal, July, 1849, p. 98. 
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Special legislation was not enacted until February, 1848, 
authorizing a high school for Cleveland, but the educational senti- 
ment of the community had outstripped the legal machinery and 
the Central High School of Cleveland had been opened on July 13, 
1846. Columbus secured a legal warrant for schools of “higher 
grade”’ February 15, 1849. Here again the school was established 
before the friends of education had secured an amendment to the 
charter and had been opened to advanced pupils since the autumn 
of 1847. 

Cleveland seems to have been the first town in Ohio to have 
opened a high school as a part of the public-school system with 
Columbus, Cincinnati, and Akron as close seconds. Five other 
towns beside Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Akron secured 
special legislation authorizing the establishment of high schools 
prior to 1850. 

The Akron grammar school opened in August, 1847. In 1848 
the provisions of the Akron law were made applicable to other 
municipalities and in 1849 a general law was passed modeled on the 
Akron law that made it possible for any town in Ohio to establish 
a central school of higher grade than the elementary schools if the 
majority of the voters cast their ballots for a graded school system. 

In every case in the development of these early high schools in 
Ohio it is to be noted that the school grows out of the public-school 
system and is quite independent of the contemporary academies. 
In a number of cases the school came first and the necessary legis- 
lation followed within a year or two after the establishment of the 
schools. Sometimes, as in Cincinnati, the older and more advanced 
pupils were originally taught in special classes in the ward or district 
schools. This upward extension of the common schools led to the 
idea of a central school of higher grade. This idea, acted upon 
first by individual cities and legalized by special legislation became 
popularized by the Akron Act and by 1850 the movement for 
graded town schools with a high school at the head of the system 
was fairly launched in Ohio. 


Endurational Writings 


I. REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Some recent French readers and texts.—The short story is one of the literary 
types most used as reading material for the first two years of French; consequently 
teachers of French will welcome a new collection of Daudet’s Contes. These old 
favorites, ‘Le Siége de Berlin,” “‘La Derniére Classe,” “La Mule du Pape,” 
“Les Petits Patés,” are included, together with ten others probably less well known 
but equally interesting. There is a “chronological outline of the life and impor- 
tant works of Daudet,”’ also a “chronological outline of some of the important 
facts of French history between 1850 and 1872.” The notes are intended pri- 
marily to explain the historical and literary allusions of the text, idioms being 
relegated as a rule to the vocabulary. Both notes and vocabulary are well done 
although it is rather disconcerting to find no mention in either of so common an 
idiom as tout a l'heure (‘‘La Derniére Classe’), and no explanation of the force of 
bien in Veux-tu bien descendre (‘‘La Mule du Pape’). Each story has a ques- 
tionnaire and composition exercise. 

This collection well merits a prominent place in the teacher’s list of inter- 
mediate reading texts for French. 

Instructors who object to using as reading material anything but complete 
stories, comedies, novels, etc., will not be interested in the French Dramatic Reader® 
of Messrs. Maloubier and Moore; but the reader should interest any teacher of 
French who does not object to anthologies. It is a collection of scenes, one from 
each play, from seventeen comedies by thirteen different authors, beginning with 
Moliére down through Marivaux and Beaumarchais to Labiche and Pailleron. 
The general arrangement is a very short sketch of the author, the setting and 
previous action of the play, the text of the scene chosen, the dénouement, then an 
anecdote about the author, finally an exercice de conversation. Sketch, setting, 
etc., are all given in French. About nine pages of English sentences based on the 
French text are given translation into French. Notes and vocabulary complete 
the book. 

One might ask whether it would not have been better to make the selections 
somewhat longer even though this might limit the number of comedies and 
authors. In spite of the assertion in the preface, “especial care was taken to 

1 ALPHONSE DavpET, Contes Choisis. Edited with notes, questionnaire, exercises, and vocabulary by 
Walter D. Head. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. xvi+201. $0.60. 

2 E. F. Matousrer and J. H. Moore. A French Dramatic Reader. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1920. Pp. vii+170. $1.00. 
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arrange each selection as a complete entity,” it is doubtful whether the student 
will feel this entity in the majority of cases. But waiving this objection, which 
after all is not particularly vital, the book offers very valuable material. Its use 
will probably be of a supplementary nature, a dessert to the main repast of 
French reading. For practice in reading, as a basis for conversation or free com- 
position, for idioms, for an appreciation of French esprit, finally as material for 
memory work, this text is excellent. Let us hope that the reader may be as 
widely used as its good qualities merit. 

In the preface to his Nouveau Cours Francais! M. Fontaine says: ‘This 
book . . . aims merely to be a live, practical book for practical purpose, and its 
purpose is to give a working knowledge of the French language.” No attempt 
is made “to present all the fine grammatical intricacies of the French language 
nor to be a guide to intensive study.” 

There is no striking departure from the usual run of grammars in the general 
arrangement of the forty-nine different lessons. The exercises are copious and, 
on the whole, well thought out. It is gratifying to note that the translation from 
English to French is not the only exercise thought worth while, but that a promi- 
nent place is given to questionnaires and to French sentences with missing 
French words to be supplied. Exception might well be taken, however, to the 
exercises in which the sentences to be corrected are of the general type: Les beau 
manteau des fille etranger sont bleu. Since there is no indication of the incorrect 
form by means of italics or bold-faced type, this form is the one which may be 
impressed on the student’s mind. The vocabularies are well chosen, but in some 
cases are too long. Lesson 14 has about 45 words and expressions. 

The French selections in the lessons are bright, interesting, altogether 
excellent. A very fine feature of the grammar is the review given after each ten 
lessons; this contains an index of grammatical points discussed, a list of the 
verbs used, review questions, and review exercises. In giving grammatical rules, 
M. Fontaine seems rightly inconsistent; those rules more easily understood 
he gives in French; those not so obvious in English. There is a valuable list of 
idioms after the last lesson. A novel and quite pleasing feature of the later lessons 
is the quotation and explanation of some of the most famous literary allusions, 
such as “Qu’allait il faire dans cette galére,” ‘‘Tout finit per des chansons,” etc. 

The important question of pronunciation is taken up in a preliminary lesson. 
In such a small compass only the most obvious points can be noted, but it is 
all-important that these be given very clearly in order not to increase the already 
difficult task of the student. Exception, therefore, must be taken to the state- 
ment under the general heading ‘‘Sounds’’: ‘There are in French six open or 
simple sounds.” No explanation is given of the words “open” or “‘simple.” 
With this information, what will the student do when he meets the word appel- 
leres if he knows only the vowel ¢? Misleading also for most American students 
is the sentence: “‘o is short, as the u in ‘mud,’ bordering on the o in ‘not’ in the 
great majority of cases.” To those teachers who have struggled against the lack 
of tensity of the student’s vocal organs when he tries to pronounce French sounds, 


1A. C. Fonranve. Nouveau Cours Francais. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919 (revised edition). Pp. 
xii+349. $1.24. 
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the following statement is particularly exasperating: ‘‘All these open vowel 
sounds are produced with the vocal organs relaxed and the throat wide open; 
the smaller the effort, the better the pronunciation.” Compare P. Passy: “En 
considérant dans son ensemble le systéme des voyelles frangaises, on remarque: 

Qu’ a Vexception des voyelles inaccentuées, toutes nos voyelles sont formées avec ote 
muscles trés tendus, non relachés comme dans les voyelles bréves anglaises ou alle- 
mandes.1_ The remark ‘‘eu, when it is the final sound of a syllable, is pronounced a 
little fuller than the French e in monosyllables” is not at all clear. The word 
médecin is given as an example where the ¢ is “‘feebly articulated’; but the d is 
voiceless due to assimilation with the following c; consequently the e must be 
silent. 

Experienced teachers who want a grammar containing excellent French, 
interesting exercises, extensive treatment of the verb, can make good use of the 
Nouveau Cours; it would be a very satisfactory text to be used with students who 
have already done some French but who need a more thorough grounding in the 
general grammar of the French language. 

JAMES KESSLER 
University or CaIcaco 


A survey of the social and business usage of arithmetic—The movement to 
determine the school curriculum by scientific means is one of the most significant 
tendencies in present-day education. In this movement, Dr. Wilson’s study* 
takes high rank. The specific purpose of his investigation is the determination of 
the “arithmetic actually used by adults in their social and business relations.” 
His fundamental assumption is that one must consult adult activities to find out 
what arithmetical abilities the school should seek to develop in boys and girls. 
In accord with this assumption Mr. Wilson proceeds in thorough scientific fashion 
to investigate the arithmetic processes actually used by adults in their occupa- 
tional and extra-occupational activities. To this end he has collected problems 
from the parents of sixth, seventh, and eighth-grade children in twenty-four 
middle western communities. The pupils in these grades were asked to collect 
every evening, over a period of two weeks, all the problems involving arithmetical 
solution which their parents had met during the day; 14,583 problems were 
thus secured from 4,068 persons, representing 155 different occupations. 

The study shows that buying and selling furnish the great majority of the 
problems of adults. How to keep accounts and how to deal with problems 
involving percentage are other activities needing the attention of the school. It 
is significant that most of the problems involved only one arithmetical process. 

One is convinced that Mr. Wilson’s procedure is sound. However, we are 
not inclined to agree entirely with his conclusions. 


A study in educational prognosis.—Within the last two decades considerable 
interest has attached to the movement for the measurement of educational prod- 
1 P. Passy, Les Sons du Francais, 1913. Pp. 86, 87. 


2 Guy M. Wuson, A Survey of the Social and Business Usage of Arithmetic. Teachers College Contribu- 
ions to Education, No. 100. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. v-+-62. 
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ucts. One striking fact that has turned up in every attempt to measure the 
outcomes of teaching is the wide variation found in individual achievement. 
This wide variability in human achievement has caused school people, in very 
recent years, to become interested in means or agencies for grouping students for 
purposes of instruction. Dr. Fretwell’s study' is an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion concerning the extent to which a pupil’s academic success can be foretold 
on the basis of standardized tests. 

The experiment was carried out in the Speyer Junior High School for boys. 
The following conclusions are drawn: 

“1. Academic success in the first year of junior high school was more success- 
fully predicted by a group of standardized tests than by all previous school 
marks or age or teachers’ estimates. 

“2. The tests in the order of their importance for the purposes of this study, 
when the administration and the scoring of the tests are considered, have been 
found to be: reading, visual vocabulary, opposites, spelling, completion, arith- 
metic, easy directions, mixed relations, and composition.” [Page 50.] 


Educational diagnosis of individual pupils—Several attempts have been 
made, heretofore, to measure the attainments of children in the group and to 
diagnose the results for purposes of remedying the teaching. While the individual 
has received some consideration, the main emphasis has been placed on group 
attainments and group remedial work. Dr. Buckner’s study? is an attempt to 
investigate the possibility of diagnosing an individual case by means of standard- 
ized tests and scales, and, on the basis of the diagnosis, “to prescribe specific 
mental work’’ for the individual. 

Seventy-two boys in the experimental academic junior high school recently 
organized at the Speyer School of Teachers College furnished the subjects for the 
investigation. Eleven standardized educational and psychological tests and 
scales were administered to this group at three different times, February, 1916, 
February, 1917, and June, 1917. 

A major fact which turns up in this as in other measurements of individual 
attainments is the “extreme variability in individual cases.” 

The author finds ‘a considerable amount of relation between the ability of 
these pupils to achieve in these tests and the consistency or lack of variability 
in their achievements.” 


A study of school failures.—One of the chief measures of a functioning school 
system is the nature and amount of progress made by the pupils throughout the 
system. Hence, any study which attempts to investigate why children fail 
touches a most vital problem in the administration of public education. One of 
the most exhaustive and thoroughgoing studies? in this field has recently appeared. 


1 Expert K, Fretwewt, A Study in Educational Prognosis. Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 99. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. 55. 

2 Cuester A. Buckner, Educational Diagnosis of Individual Pupils. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 98. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. ix+93. 

* Francis P. O’Brien, The High School Failures. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
102. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. vii+97. 
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This study assumes that the “causes of and remedies for failure are necessarily 
closely connected with factors found in the school and with the school experiences 
of failing pupils.” The study is based on the high-school records of 6,141 pupils 
belonging to eight different high schools located in New York and New Jersey. 

The investigation attempts to answer the following questions: (1) How exten- 
sive are the failures of the high school? (2) What basis is discoverable for 
prognosticating the occurrence of, or the number of, failures? (3) How much 
is the graduation or the persistence in school conditioned by the occurrence or 
the number of failures? (4) Are the school agencies employed in remedying 
failures adequate for the purpose? (5) Do the failures represent a lack of 
capability or of fitness for high-school work on the part of those pupils? (6) 
What treatment is suggested by the diagnosis of the facts of failure? 

Limitations of space prevent a rehearsal of the findings brought to light 
through the investigation of these specific problems. Suffice it to say that the 
study should be read by every high-school teacher and administrator. 


A new scale for measuring hand sewing.—The measurement movement set in 
motion a little over a decade ago by Dr. E. L. Thorndike seems to be penetrating 
every field of educational endeavor. The present monograph! is an account of 
-how a scale has been constructed to measure the products of hand sewing. The 
author made an effort to do some seven tasks in this piece of research, among 
which were to make a scale by means of which merit in certain forms of hand 
sewing may be measured, to make an inventory and analysis of the faults found 
in children’s sewing, to determine the relative importance of various faults and 
of various stitches as indicators of general merit in sewing, and to determine the 
reliability of judgments concerning various faults and concerning various stitches. 

The sewing of over one thousand persons formed the material for the inves- 
tigation. Three hundred forty-seven persons rendered judgments upon the work. 
The scale itself consists of a series of fifteen plates upon which are the photographs 
of the different grades of sewing. By placing the work one wishes to judge 
alongside the different plates, one can fairly readily match the work in hand, and 
as each plate has a numerical value, one can in a way measure the sewing of the 
child. The theory is much like that used in building, writing, and composition 
scales, but has a little different turn. It appeals to us as being a very practical 
attack upon the problem of measuring hand work in sewing. 


Efficient distribution of periods of practice—The tendency to learn through 
experimentation the truth about matters pertaining to education is further illus- 
trated by a monograph? from Teachers College which has just reached our desk. 
The author has made a very elaborate series of experiments to show whether it is 
more effective in learning to practice in periods of equal length, or to practice the 
same amount of time but have the time broken into periods of decreasing length. 
Seemingly, all the factors that could possibly affect the results were kept constant 


1 KaTHARINE Mourpoca, The Measurement of Certain Elements of Hand Sewing. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 103. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. 120. 

?Ropert ALEXANDER CumMINs, Improvement and the Distribution of Practice. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 97. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. 72. 
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except the one he wished to measure. He finds that there is some advantage in 
practicing by using periods of decreasing length. 

The method of attack and the presentation of the results appear to have the 
scientific earmarks, and whether or not the conclusions reached will ever be of 
service to us in education, the-example he has set by way of attacking such a 
problem is significant and we feel that the monograph is a distinct addition in 
the field of scientific research. 


The education of girls in China.—Correct information about education in 
the Orient is not plentifully at hand, and therefore it gives us pleasure to call the 
reader’s attention to this new contribution to education.1 The author was for- 
tunate in securing the aid of many American and Chinese men and women in 
getting the necessary information, and this enhances all the more the value of the 
material set forth. 

There is a clear statement concerning the traditional education of women, 
the modern movement in education for girls, and the present situation in China. 
The rapid rise of girls’ schools, elimination in the schools as a whole, geographical 
distribution of educational institutions, and the number of girls in school com- 
pared with the number of girls of school age are the topics discussed in the 
first part of the book. The second half of the book is devoted to the results 
obtained from a lengthy questionnaire sent to over one thousand Chinese girls. 
This investigation shows pretty clearly the social status, the economic status, 
home relationships, ambitions, age distribution, and school curricula used in the 
present schools of China. 

The research student will find this a most helpful book in that it contains 
information very hard to secure elsewhere. 


A revision of Robinson and Breasted’s Outlines of European History.—High- 
school history teachers will welcome the appearance of a text in general European 
history? which promises to meet the present-day demands for material in this 
field, organized and selected with a view to explaining the present. Unlike the 
older historical manuals, which were mainly short accounts of past events, the 
one under review emphasizes past conditions, institutions, and ideas which are 
requisite to a comprehensive understanding of the present. Besides aiding the 
pupil to an understanding of the present, this book gives him a comprehensive 
and interesting story of history from earliest beginnings to the era immediately 
preceding the French Revolution. In this story events of minor importance are 
omitted and only those things which are of real significance for the development 
of modern civilization are included. 

The names of the general divisions of the field used by the authors are 
“Earliest Man,”’ ‘‘The Orient,” “The Greeks,” “The Romans,” “The Middle 
Ages,”’ ‘Medieval Civilization,” ‘“‘The Protestant Revolt and the Wars of Relig- 
ion,” and “The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries." The illustrations 


1Ipa Bette Lewis, The Education of Girls in China. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 104. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. 92. 

2 J. H. Ropmson and J. H. Breasrep, History of Europe: Ancient and Medieval. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1914, 1920. Pp. xiii+665+xiv. $1.92. 
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consist of full-page color plates and pen etchings, half-tones, and drawings. The 
description accompanying each illustration not only adds information to supple- 
ment the text but is also an integral part of the history. At the end of each chap- 
ter are questions, suggestions for map-work, and topics for discussion and review. 
An extended bibliography arranged by chapters is placed at the close of the 
reading matter. The writer sees no reason why the book should not meet with 
immediate success, for it is without question one of the best in a somewhat 
barren field. 


A discussion of current social and economic problems.—A mere listing of the 
topics considered in a recent book by a well-known writer? will suffice to indicate 
to the reader the nature of the discussion. A chapter each is devoted to the pass- 
ing of Europe, the Anglo-Saxon, the American, the others, the rehabilitation of 
Europe, the continuing emergency, thrift, tools, ownership, spending, working 
hours and leisure, work and wages, what labor does not want, what labor wants, 
joint control, social control of industry, the tariff, shops, the melting pot, restric- 
tion of immigration, assimilation, Mongolian immigration, democracy, the 
plebiscite, Oregon, the expert, the interests, and responsibility. Each of these 
topics is treated in an interesting and popular manner. The book contains the 
type of material teachers of courses in modern problems are looking for. While 
the discussion is largely one man’s opinion, it nevertheless serves to raise the 
issues. 


Business law.—The viewpoint of the author of a recent book in this field* is 


well set forth in his own statement of the purpose of his book. 

‘We learn to do by doing—that is an axiom. We learn to write business 
papers by writing such papers as are based on the facts of our own experience. 
Ability to do this comes from intelligent practice under wise guidance. 

“One may get practice, to some extent, by serving an apprenticeship in a 
business office; but this course is open to few, it gives inadequate experience 
except in a narrow routine, and it is entirely too slow to be justified by results. 

“Hence, the purpose of this book is to eliminate the long term of apprentice- 
ship, to give a wide range of experience to all who seek it, by presenting material, 
both law and facts, for application in constructive work. If the guidance given 
is faithfully followed, progress is bound to result.” 

The method used in the book is first to present the principles, then their 
relation to the formation of contracts, and finally, their application to actual 
cases as decided by the highest courts. The first part of the book contains eleven 
chapters devoted to fundamental principles as they relate to contracts, agency, 
service, deposits, loans, carriage, sales of goods, partnership, insurance, negotiable 
paper, real property, and business corporations. The second part is devoted to 
the writing of business papers. Much practical material is found in this part. 


1H. H. Powers, The American Era. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 309. 
2 CoLeMAN H. Busu, Applied Business Law. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. Pp. viii+244. 
$1.28. 
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Recent publications of the Bureau of Education.—It is a well-known fact that 
the Bureau of Education is much interested in the Americanization movement. 
Evidence of this interest is found in three recent bulletins along this line. ‘‘Com- 
munity Americanization”! is a handbook for workers. It contains practical sug- 
gestions relative to the community survey, the educational and social phases of 
the problem, and organizing a community. There is also a valuable bibliography. 

“State Americanization’’* by the same author has a chapter devoted to each 
of the following subjects: general principles, state legislation, the state and the 
community, state survey, and co-ordination forces. The information in these 
chapters is primarily for persons who are in a position to exert influence on the 
work of Americanization through their leadership or membership in state legisla- 
tures, state bureaus and departments, and state organizations, official and 
voluntary. The author of the pamphlet aims to lay before this body of men and 
women some concrete suggestions of ways by which the state may serve effectively 
in the education and the assimilation into full fellowship and citizenship of our 
foreign-born people. 

Another handbook for the teacher is the pamphlet by Goldberger? After a 
brief discussion of general principles, the author plunges into a practical discussion 
of methods of teaching. The direct method, the synthetic method, analytic- 
synthetic method, conversation, and how to use a textbook are briefly considered. 
Detailed lesson units and a report of a committee on methods of teaching English 
to the foreign born are also included in the pamphlet. The bulletin should be 
very helpful as a guide book to teachers of the foreign born and to those who are 
engaged in training such teachers. 

At rather frequent intervals the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools publishes a detailed comparative study of the data gathered 
in a certain year from the accredited secondary schools. Two such studies ap- 
peared in 1914 and 1915. A third one has just come from the press.‘ Those famil- 
iar with the first two will welcome the information this last one contains. After 
devoting a few pages to an introductory statement, Professor Davis enters upon a 
discussion of pupils, teachers, buildings and equipment, and the program of stud- 
ies in accredited public schools and in non-public schools. This material is 
largely statistical as one would expect. While it is for the year 1917, and for this 
reason a little out-of-date, historically it is of much value and should be of more 
than general interest to school people. 

Much interest at the present time is attached to the subject of visual instruc- 
tion in schools. A magazine to promote this cause has recently appeared. There 
s also a visual education society in existence. A practical phase of the general 
movement is motion pictures and motion-picture equipment. The number of 
persons making use of this type of equipment is now very large. To aid this 


1F. C. Burier, “Community Americanization,” Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 76,1919. Washing- 
ton: Department of the Interior. Pp. 82. 

2F. C. Burzer, “State Americanization,” Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 77, 1919. Washington: 
Department of the Interior. Pp. 26. 

* Henry H. Gotppercer, “Teaching English to the Foreign Born,” Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 89, 1919. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 46. 

#C. O. Davis, “The Accredited Secondary Schools of the North Central Association,” Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 45,1919. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 140. 
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group of individuals a handbook of general information has appeared.' It is a 
little pamphlet of eighteen pages containing information on projectors, current, 
screens, film hazard, storage, shipping, installing a motion-picture projector, 
motion-picture standards, and motion-picture nomenclature. 


Teaching morals and religion.—Some advocates of moral training in the 
schools believe that morality can best be taught through the development of 
religious faith and by direct appeal to self-respect, reason, sympathy, and com- 
mon-sense. A book advocating this idea has just appeared? It deals with such 
general topics as self-liberation and self-realization, the moral ideal, the religious 
ideal, and the reasoned presentment of religious truth. A chapter is devoted to 
each of these topics. Generally speaking, the discussion is theoretical and 
abstract. In but a few cases does it touch problems of everyday life. The chapter 
on the education of the future citizen is an exception to this general statement. 
In all probability teachers of England, for whom the book was chiefly written, 
will receive some help by reading it. For the American teacher, it seems to have 
little of value. 


English education and its agencies.—Those interested in the history of educa- 
tion in England will welcome a recent volume primarily on this subject. While 
contemporary foreign history is not ignored by the author, yet his chief stress is 
placed on English educational institutions, taking account at all times of such 
domestic and foreign conditions as have had a direct bearing upon English 
education. After devoting a few pages to origins, the author enters upon a discus- 
sion of the rise of universities. Following this are chapters devoted to the educa- 
tion of chivalry, the great pestilence, the beginnings of popular education, the new 
learning, humanism, the reformation, Luther and his contemporaries, the man of 
action and the new philosopher, ecclesiastical politics, public education, eight- 
eenth-century theory, eighteenth-century practice, voluntary system of elemen- 
tary education, secondary and higher education, and the establishment of a 
national elementary system. ‘Organize your secondary education,” and a 
national system of education will be founded. The treatment on the whole is 
academic and not intended for the layman. 


II. CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 
THE PAST MONTH 


A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 
THEORY, AND PRACTICE 


Bryant, Sopuie. Moral and Religious Education. London: Edward Arnold; 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. Pp. viii+256. $1.90. 


1F, W. Reynotps and Cart Anperson, “Motion Pictures and Motion-Picture Equipment,” Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 82,1919. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 18. $0.05. 

*Sopnre Bryant, Moral ond Religious Education. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. 
Pp. viii+256. $1.90. 

3J. W. Apamson, A Short History of Education. London, England: Cambridge University Press, 
1919. Pp. xi+371. $4.00. 
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College Teaching. Edited by Paul Klapper. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1920. Pp. xvi+583. $4.50. 

Downey, JuNE E. Graphology and the Psychology of Handwriting. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1919. Pp. 142. 

Finney, Ross L., and ScoaFer, ALFRED L. The Administration of Village and 
Consolidated Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xi+298. $1.60. 

“Report on the Physical|Conditions of the Elementary Public Schools of Baltimore 
City,” Bulletin No.7. Baltimore, Maryland: Council of the Allied Associa- 
tions of Public School Teachers of Baltimore, 1920. Pp. 278. $0.25. 

SECHRIST, FRANK K. Education and the General Welfare. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Pp. xx+443. $1.60. 

“Statement as to Merit Maxima Submitted by the Council to its Constituent 
Organizations and Approved by Them,” Bulletin No. 8. Baltimore, Mary- 
land: Council of the Allied Associations of Public School Teachers of Balti- 
more, 1920. Pp. 22. 

Stronc, Epwarp K., Jr. Introductory Psychology for Teachers. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1920. Pp. xii+-233. 


B. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Basson, RoGerR W. A Central American Journey. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1920. Pp. ix+219. $1.20. 

CrarkK, M. G. Arithmetic Habituated: Series A and Series B. Chicago: Laurel 
Book Co., 1919. 

CooLrey, ANNA M., and Spour, WILHELMINA H. Household Arts for Home and 
School. Volume I, pp. ix+433, $1.50; Volume II, pp. viii+436, $1.60. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 

Forman, S. E. A History of the United States. New York: Century Co., 1920 
{revised edition]. Pp. xi+523. 

LANSING, MARION FLORENCE, and GULICK, LUTHER HALsEy. Food and Life. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1920. Pp. vii+182. 

._Murray, E. R., and Smita, HENRIETTA Brown. The Child Under Eight. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold: New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1919. Pp. 
viii+236. $1.90. 

Perkins, Lucy Fitcu. The Scotch Twins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 
Pp. iii+216. $0.72. 

SANFORD, CHESTER M., and OwEN, GracE A. Modern Europeans. Chicago: 
Laurel Book Co., 1919. Pp. 253. 


C. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND -PUPILS 


Bus, COLEMAN HALL. Applied Business Law. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1920. Pp. viii+244. $1.28. 

CocKERELL, T. D. A. Zodlogy. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Co., 1920. Pp. xi+558. $3.00. 

Powers, H.H. The American Era. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 309. 
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Riverside Literature Series: ‘Standish of Standish” by Jane G. Austin. Drama- 
tized by Annie Russell Marble. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 
v+86. $0.28. 

ROBINSON, JAMES HARVEY, and BREASTED, JAMES HENRY. History of Europe: 
Ancient and Medieval. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1914, 1920. Pp. xiii+665-+-xiv. 
$1.92. 

SaLisBuRY, Rotitin D. Physiography. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1919 
[third edition, revised]. Pp. xv+676. $4.00. 

Wann, Harry VINCENT. French Conversation and Composition. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. ix+202. $1.00. 


D. PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND SIMILAR MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 45, 1919—The Accredited Secondary Schools of the North Central 
Association. 

Bulletin No. 62, 1919—Class Extension Work in the Universities and Colleges 
of the United States. 

Bulletin No. 70, 1919—Schools and Classes for Feeble-Minded and Subnormal 
Children, 1918. 

Bulletin No. 79, 1919—Schools for the Deaf, 1917-18. 

Bulletin No. 80, 1919—Teaching English to the Foreign Born. 

Bulletin No. 82, 1919—Motion Pictures and Motion-Picture Equipment. 

Bulletin No. 1, 1920—The Problem of Mathematics in Secondary Education. 

Bulletin No. 3, 1920—Private High Schools and Academies, 1917-18. 


Bulletin No. 6, 1920—Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications. 
Library Leaflet No. 11, February, 1920—List of References on Consolidation 
of Schools. 


E. MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


MILLER, ArTtHuR Harrison. Leadership. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1920. Pp. xv+174. $1.50. ; 

Moutton, R. G. The Modern Reader's Bible for Schools. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1920. Pp. v+437. $2.25. 

Henry. The Teacher's Ideals of Life and Happiness. Columbia, 
Missourf: Missouri Book Co., 1920. Pp. ix+109. 
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